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(Henry J. Kaiser Built Boulder Dam Two 
Years Under Schedule, Builds a Liberty Ship [> . on ue 

Every 46 Days. Now He Wants to Turn Out J) ie ' i jie is ; 
5,000 Cargo Planes. Page 3. Acme Photo.] 4 
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Cargo Planes— Over the WA VES— Queen Wilhelmina— i 
Kaiser, Production Genius, Lieut. Comdr. McAfee, Former Presenting a Great Woman, 
Would Build Air Cargo Fleet Wellesley President, to Run Our Ally and World’s Long- ) 
to Beat Subs Women’s Naval Reserve est-Reigning Monarch it 
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z By JOSEPH A. BRANDT, President, University of Oklahoma 
(Forty-sixth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 





OSEPH AUGUST BRANDT was born July 26, 1899, in Seymour, Ind. He has 
earned degrees fr University of Oklahoma; Oxford University, England; 
and Temple University. He began a writing career as a reporter on the “Sapulpa 
Herald,” later transferring to the “Ponca City News,” and then becoming city eidior 
of the “Tulsa Tribune.” From 1928 to 1933 he edited the “Sooner Magazine,” of 
the University of Oklahoma. In 1928 he became a director of the University of 
Oklahoma Press, transferring in 1938 to the Princeton University Press, in the oper- 
ation of which he made a signal success. He has been president of the University of 
Oklahoma since 1941. He is a trustee of the Foundation for the Advancement of the 
Social Sciences, a member of the Newcomen Society, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Delta 
Chi, and Delta Tau Delta. For five years Joseph Brandt was a managing editor of 
“Books Abroad,” and in 1933 he brought out one of his own authorship, entitled 
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“Toward the New Spain.” 


made them worthy of freedom. They 
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tary victory. 





ONG I 


voice 
abroad in 
7E are cataloguing our total re- trained their slaves in the specialized ed too many machines without c o fag argument 
sources—men, machines, materials fields, like engineering, science, etc., their effect on society for use 1 could stay 
—with the determination to win this because these did not deal with the accelerate the trend so patently insulated 
War for Freedom. We have been amaz- spirit of the state. During the present throughout the world, of destroy of ocean. “ 
ingly successful in utilizing our re- war there has been a tremendous drive dividual worth. hands of « 
sources, but in one phase thus far we to destroy the liberal arts in the United The Army and the Navy hav us out of 
have failed to consider the total use of / States and substitute solely those fields aware, fortunately, of the dang: mitted to 
our man power. of training which prepare one to oper- have made special programs whi: || Him lation, ho 
Along with the War Production ate machines of war. If the war we are keep young men in college whil placid gi 
Board, the Selective Service, and the fighting were to be a short one, which obtain the preparation essential | water de 
many other divisions created to co- only a false optimist could believe, such services. Nevertheless, the only : peaceful 1 
ordinate our strength to win the war, a procedure might be justified. But there ment which the Selective Service 1 summers 
: the President should create a Youth Re- are many indications that the war may recognizes in fields of training are in en- HJ schoo 1. 
5 sources Commission with full power te be a very long one, and consequently it gineering, chemistry, physics, and sharks, m 
i designate or “freeze” certain young men becomes the obligation of the Federal agement. Medicine and dentist: Last y 
| in special fields of training, lest when ~ Government to see that the civilian arm joy a special status, but even here dur- J dicted th: 
a peace comes we will have an unbal- /be kept to the same high degree of effici- ing the pre- -medical period, the m menace 
Til anced civilization incapable of cotinu- pon’ as the military and naval arms. schools have no assurance that th: ) the down 
a ing democracy. the school and the college is the “ei an even flow of candidate HBB of this ye 
ae The need is real and urgent. The arsenal of civilian vitality. young man who now enters a college t) HM July the L 
[ j present war is primarily an engineer's If we throw overboard the liberal arts, study government or philosophy is st—accol 
ht war and considerable protection has _ we will start a duplicate of the Nazi or- tically doomed at the outset, for hx f U. S. 
ce been given young engineers in training; der of society as inevitably as day fol- no status at all. nkings— 
q 3 but thoughtful engineers have long been lows night. The Nazis profited from the Our youth is intensely patriotic. it Mj te West 
|? conscious that in their training send fact that the Germans, in the main, had__ wants to do the right thing. And : Caribbean 
Te missed the social values without which followed the slave training which the ally, young men are going to en! bor. And 
ABS democracy cannot exist. Romans had avoided; Germany was _ increasing numbers as they come ! ng, the 
Red The core of victory is youth. We can- among the first nations of the world in the high schools. The same urge creased. 
133 not win the war without ships, tanks, science and technology—but she was being felt among youth in the coll: week last 
bombers, submarines, but these are among the lowest in the arts of self- despite the provisions already mace | tions suf 
valueless without youth to man them. government. Our engineers have creat- them to prepare without consic losses of 1 
If we place all of our youth now in themselves as avoiding their duty. The # week Ger 
bombers and leave our destiny in the Government is the only agency that « congratul 
hands solely of old people, we offer a determine the status of youth. The ‘ on a carg 
real obstacle to the funaie: The problem CONTENTS ernment must realize that in a Jong war tions \ 
which thus far we have not faced is it must not only keep the ever-pres: Washit 
how to keep a constant stream of Page need of bending all energies to winning HH not been 
young men flying the bombers and at Between You and Me ..... a 23‘ the war at the forefront but also it : ple math 
the same time, a reservoir of future po- Poa wp ee Penns - keep in focus its needs for the future. losses wa 
litical ‘scientists, humanists, of those Editorial. ee eee 14 Just as we can determine how n t. 
who have to do with the soul of democ- Movies 12 bombers we will require in the next f least h 
racy. A Youth Resources Commission a Front 4 years, so can we also determine }\ fab 
would have this task as its primary one; News? rt Ag Neighbor | pe many men we will want to keep : Then s 
it would be the surest guaranty of the Presenting 16 State of reserve for the future job ol sloom ste 
peace. ; Readers Write baw 21 citizenship, those studying the hun pirits ro 
The Romans, from whom we inherit- Religion one 9 ities and the social sciences especi:!! fenry J. 
ed so many of the traditions of our so- ‘Woes World. ae , Their future disposition would be « builder— 
ciety, were well aware of the need for way Fronts 6 mined by the nation’s needs. But hesium p 
keeping the art of government as a first ——— : , would have begun to wage war i) vou? Hi 
charge of the state. The Romans stud- PATHFINDER's editors direct attention i jterest of sustaining rilizati , 
; , 98 to the thirty-third in a series, “Roll Call ee sustaining cavilization, 1 cargo ple 
ied the liberal arts, the training that 66 the States.” a presentation of Oklahoma, than a frenzied effort to win a m n lig 
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CARGO PLANES— 


And Henry Kaiser, Who Would Build 5,000 


L' ING before Pear] Harbor, when the 
voice of isolationists was. still 

abroad in the land, an oft’ repeated 
sument was that the United States 
could stay out of war because she was 
insulated by broad bands 
of ocean. Today those broad 
bands of ocean, are keeping 
uit of a war we are com- 
mitted to win. The insu- 
lation, however, is not the 
placid green expanse of 
water described by our 
peaceful visionaries of two 
summers past, but deadly 
schools of mechanical 
harks, made in Germany. 
Last year, officials pre- 
licted that the submarine 
menace would be well on 
the down grade by July 1, 
this year. Yet by mid- 
the United Nations had 


0 


.ccording to the total ] ERE 


U. S. Navy-announced 


= ‘ . ‘ victure, 
ings—359 cargo ships in ! 
, ‘ . from 
Western Atlantic and men the 
Caribbean since Pearl Har- jeep. 


bor. And instead of decreas- 
ng, the sinkings had in- 
ed. There was one 
ek last month when the United Na- 
suffered “the heaviest shipping 
es of the entire war.” That was the 
Germany’s Admiral Erich Raeder 
congratulated his Vice Admiral Doenitz 
cargo shipping kill of 616 United 
ns vessels for the last six months. 
ishington was depressed as it has 
not been since Pearl Harbor. In sim- 
mathematics, the rate of tonnage 
s was greater than that of replace- 
We were unmistakably 
ist half our war without the formal- 
f a battle. 
en suddenly into the Washington 
m stepped a man with an idea and 
ts rose overnight. The man was 
|. Kaiser, the West Coast super 
lder—dams, bridges, highways, mag- 
um plants, Liberty Ships, what have 
> His idea: to mass produce giant 
‘0 planes in shipyards! “Give us the 
n light,” he said, “and we will have 
mners rolling off the assembly line 


losing 


1 





the 








in ten months’ time at a rate of 5,000 


per year, and do it without disturbing 
the ship building program. 

It is safe to say that had most anyone 
other than Henry Kaiser 


made such 





Sixty Men and a Jeep 


is a cargo plane already in production: the 
Commando, world’s largest twin-engined airliner. 


U. S. 


troops stand 
military transport. 
Commando can carry, 


Planes are designed to acc ommod ite men, or the dead 
weight of trucks, artillery, or supplies. 


proposal, few would even have both 
ered to shout “Impossible!” But the 
West Coast builder has already accom- 
plished the impossib le so many times 
that there are men in W ashington who 
believe one of the best ways to get 
something done is to tell Henry Kaiser 
that it can't be done. And this time 
there were scarcely enough news = 
umns available to print all the good re: 
sons why his latest propos: al was mere 
wishful thinking. ‘To begin with, it was 
absurd on the face of things to think 
of building planes in a shipyard. And 
as for mass-producing any new thing at 
all right now—where were the materials 
to come from? The engines? There was 
already a shortage of steel, not to men- 
tion sundry other critical metals essen- 
tial to plane manufacture; and the fac- 
tories making engines, instruments, etc.., 
were already taxed to capacity. 

Even before formally submitting his 


offer to the Government, Kaiser. began 
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attention after disembarking 
Army does not say how 
but we counted 60, 
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to jump the gon on these objections. 
He hates publicity, but he hates in- 
action more. After turning down 20 
invitations to address the Washington 
Press Club—“I'm a builder, not a speak- 
er’—he actually sought out this oppor- 
tunity for telling his story “on the re- 
cord” to the (¢ Capit il’s newsmen. Later, 
he went on the air in a broadcast inter- 
view with WOL’s Commentator Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. Between times he appeared 
before conferences and com- 
mittees, most important of 
which was the Senate’s 
Sub-Committee on Military 
Affairs. And at each session 
public or private, he told 
his hearers: “I can’t do this 


thing alone. I am no mir- 
acle man. But America can 
do it. ‘There is nothing 


America can’t do.” 

The statement was only 
partly true. That “there is 
nothing America can’t do” is 
a fact no one denies, but 
there are grave doubts ove 
the assertion that Henry 
Kaiser is not a miracle man. 
Curtis The portly, baldish, 60-year- 
In the old contractor built the 
largest dam, the 
world’s longest bridge, the 
world’s greatest cement mill, 
the world’s largest produc 
ing met illic 
plant, and has shattered all 

mass production of mer- 
His West Coast 
shipyards have already reduced the 
number of days required for the con- 
struction of a Liberty Ship from 105 to 
46, and promises soon to shave this to 
30. 

Unquestionably, the mass produc tion 
of cargo planes will be another miracle 
—no matter who does the job. The big 
question revolves around materials and 
small parts manufacture. As President 
toosevelt told one of his news — 
ences last week, it looked very “we 
case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, 
taking from other war needs, ba as 
bombers, tanks, etc., to supply this one 
of cargo planes. But Kaiser has per- 
sistently refused to view the’ picture 
from that angle. There are, he says, 
unlimited resources in this country 
which we have scarcely begun to dra 
upon, comparatively speaking. He told 
his Press Club audience that when a 


man) world’s 


plus a 


magnesium 


records for 
chant cargo vessels. 
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Government official pointed out one par- 
ticular resource, the lack of which was 
causing a serious bottleneck in war pro- 
duction, he was able to tell him that, 
“One of my men has just discovered a 
great quantity of it underground— —Hell, 
it’s just an excavation job.” In his 
broadcast interview he told Fulton 
Lewis: “Fm confident I'll be able to get 
whatever raw materials are necessary, 
without robbing the present stock-piles. 
. If steel is the problem, we can make 
steel. If nickel is the problem, I’m con- 
fident we can obtain that. There are ad- 
ditional supplies of chrome. The metal- 
urgical experts are capable of doing 
tremendous new things. As a matter of 
fact, every problem in this country i 
just a challenge to the brains and the 
courage of our American producers.” 
And as for obtaining motors for his 
flying freight cars, as the President calls 
them, Kaiser pointed out that the air- 
craft engine producers have increased 
their output 500 per cent in the past 18 
months, and added, “a few more per 
cent increase is no problem, according 
to the men who have done the job.” 
Early last week the Oakland ship- 
builder put his cargo plane proposal 
formally up to the Government. Specifi- 
cally, it was an offer to build 5,000 such 
planes in one of his West Coast ship- 
yards. Before the week was up, Donald 
M. Nelson, chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, said that WPB was ready to 
“cooperate to the limit,” provided mate- 
rials could be found without detracting 
from the present progress of military air- 
craft production. Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, the Republican leader, express- 
ed his eagerness that this nation embark 
at once on the “bold venture” of mass- 
producing air cargo carriers. And Utah’s 
Senator Thomas, the Democrat who was 
one of the authors of cargo plane legis- 
lation, said he thought enough authority 
now existed for beginning the job. At 
week’s end it looked as if the OakJand 
builder might get his green light. " 
But many other things happened that 
week, too, and some of them may upset 
the Kaiser applecart. One of these was 
the ical that Uncle Sam by-pass 
Hitler's U-boats with cargo submarines 
instead of cargo planes. The proposal 
as made by Simon Lake, himself the 
inventor of the submarine, and it car- 
ried enough weight to crowd the more 
spectacular cargo plane from the head- 
lines for a day. Another was testimony, 
also before the Senate Subcommittee, 
by Col. Hugh J. Kneer, U. S. A. (re- 
tired), who was chief of the G. H. Q. Air 
Force from 1935 to 1938, and pioneered 
in army cargo planes. His principal ob- 
jection to the Kaiser plan was one: of 
time. The successful development of 
the cargo plane would be feasible for 
the next war, said the Colonel, but not 
in time for this one. Still a third deter- 
rent to the Kaiser proposal was the 


(Continued on page 11) 
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President: Rubber and Gas 


Whether the whole country will be 
put on gasoline rationing to save rub- 
ber; whether private owners must sur- 
render their cars and tires to the Gov- 
ernment, and whether oil-heated houses 
in the East are to go unheated this win- 
ter—all depends on what the President's 
new super committee of three very im- 
portant persons finds out. The men are 
Bernard M. Baruch, chairman; Dr. James 
B. Conant, President of Harvard, and 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, President of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
They were instructed to recommend 
as quickly as possible “such action as 
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Attendant Leigh: Confusion Was General 


will produce the rubber necessary for 
our total war effort.” 

Chairman Baruch announced at once: 
“The committee has organized itself 
and is in action.” The creation of the 
committee came with the President’s 
veto of the Gillette bill setting up an 
agency to make synthetic rubber from 
agric ultural products. The President de- 
clared such an agency empowered to 
override WPB priorities, would block 
the production program, “and therefore 
the war itself.” He insisted on unified 
control, and said the committee’s report 
would guide action not only in rubber- 

making but also in gas rationing and 
motor ‘tr insportation. 

The President also held conferences 
with several high officials, some of 
whom recommended country-wide gas- 
oline rationing, while others suggested 
limitation of driving through checks on 
speedometers. The President declared 
the fuel oil shortage the most acute 
angle in the whole picture. The “gen- 
eral confusion” he mentioned was illus- 
trated by the attempt of Leon Hender- 





son, gas-rationing chief, to get ¢ 
his car ran dry. A gas station att: 
John L. Leigh, held that regulati 
bade him to fill a can, despite | 
son’s assurance that the offici:! 
covered the emergency. The 
went to his office in a taxi—an 
sent Leigh a marked copy of th: 

The appointment of the speci 
mittee was advised by Judge Ros: 
of New York, who, at the Pre 
request, gathered facts on all ph 
rubber, oil and transportation. 

President Roosevelt deliberate) 
carefully waded through the tho 
of pages of the record, and of th 
ments and exhibits, in the case of 
eight German saboteurs co: 
by a military commission, det: 
that the American way of Jaw an 
should be followed. To carry t! 
through the established char 
justice, he said, took time. But 
defendants, who came by su! 
with the purpose of destroying 
ican plants and utilities, felt an 
of leniency in the authority of | 
sort they saw. it fade when the 
ident praised the press for its al 
restrained discussion of the cas: 
press was practically solid in ind 
that conviction and execution v 
evitable, except perhaps in the « 
the one, G. J. Dasch, who turned 
evidence. 

Other developments in the 
dent’s week included the followi: 

q Mr. Roosevelt expressed hi 
sonal attitutde on the much-dis: 
subject of flying freighters by say 
would “give anything in the worl 
a supply of them. 

q The President appointed Da 
Niles, of Boston, as his fourth 
House administrative assistant at 
000 a year. Niles had been Jab 
viser to Donald ‘M. Nelson. 

q In toasting the Queen of the \ 
erlands on the occasion of a state 
ner at the White House, Pre 
Roosevelt expressed pride in his 
Dutch ancestry and praised “the 
part played by the Dutch people i 
exploration and colonization that | 
in the earliest days of American hist 

@ The President heard news o! 
CIO-AF of L negotiations for 


unity. 
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Congress: Looks and Listens 


While a handful of Congres: 
pretended to hold sessions in the H 
and Senate every two or three d 
under promise not to start anything 
ous (most members having gone hi 
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. bacon), the committees did the 
rk by sifting various charges in 
tion with the war program. 
nost startling charge was heard 
vuse committee at New Orleans, 
iting the cancellation of the 
Corporation’s shipbuilding con- 
[here they were informed of a 
market” for steel—of warehouses 
the country which sell steel 
iickly, and dearly, than it can be 
1 through regular channels. Two 
cations of the subject were start- 
mee, while President Roosevelt 
nted that clandestine sellers of 
tal commodities should be put in 


ER 


a t 


Truman Committee, continuing 
vey of war production in gen- 
ok time to file with the Secret- 
the Navy charges of “negligence 
lful misconduct” against the Bu- 
f Ships for its treatment of the 

Industries in connection with 
\ilding of tank-carrying invasion 

After the barges had been or- 
it was said, production was held 
months while the Bureau vainly 
.d on other types for possible sub- 
m. The barges were called “im- 

to the success of any invasion 


»t. 
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Colleges to Train Men 

> W ar and Navy Departments, the 
» Service and Industry are call- 
on “te colleges of the country for 
‘technic: lly trained men, and Dr. 
rd Elliott of the War Manpower 
ission and former President of 
t e University, says 50.000 extra 
ts must be sent to college. The 
mission, he declared, must obtain a 
ning supply of engineers, physi- 
cher mists, dentists, pharmacists, 
rs and veterinarians, and the econ- 
gap that keeps out bright students 
ve bridged.” That might mean 
neial aid program, he said, costing 

een three and 300 million dollars. 
linarily about 1,000,000 young 
ms attend the schools of higher 
lcurning, two-thirds being young men. 
term the enrollment was down 
it 10 per cent, and for the coming 
on a further drop of 30 per cent or 
e was expected. Federal aid for 
lents now in force consists of funds 
the Army and Navy Reserves, and a 
fund of $5,000,000 recently voted 
Congress to be administered by the 
npower Commission. Loans for this 
1, not exceeding $500 a year, “will 
ivailable soon” to technical students 
tistered in accelerated programs in 
e-granting colleges whose profes- 
il education can be completed with- 
vo years.” Such students must be 
eed of the loans, which will be at 
2 percent interest; and they can ob- 
them’ from the school authorities, 


to whom they must be paid back. If the 
student is drafted, or fails to go on 
with his work, the loan is cancelled. 
Education of a humbler sort is also a 
problem for the Government. The Of- 
fice of Education of the M inpower 
Commission revealed last May that 
130,000 men had been rejected for serv- 
ice because of illiteracy, and of this 


The Carriers Are Coming 
LIDING down the ways here is 


the “Essex,” 25,000-ton carrier 
launched recently at Newport News 
Va. Her keel was laid just 15 months 
ago. She is the first of class of 
eleven similar carriers. With this 
launching, the Navy permitted it to 
be known that it had already placed 
in service another new carrier, the 
“Charger,” which is a converted 
merchant ship. Numbers of th 
Maritime Commission’s cargo vessel 
were built with just such conversion 
in mind, And on the Great Lakes 
the Navy is using as a converted 
carrier-trainer the old cruise ship 
“See andbee.” 


number 250.000 were physi lly well 
qualified. A pl in was proposed for the 


‘emergency education” of these men, 
and Congress was asked for funds. 


RS 
No More. Canned Music 


Persons both of high and low degree 
were concerned over the ukase of James 
Caesar Petrillo, head of the American 
Federation of Musicians (AFL), that no 
more records or transcriptions may be 
made for public use by his 1: 38,000 
member musicians after the first of 
August. These musicians included 
practically all of the “name” bands, and 
the records they made were said to con- 
stitute about 95 per cent of the music 
heard in the United States and Canada. 

The Justice Department authorized 
an injunction suit under the anti-trust 
laws to prevent stoppage of record mak- 
ing. Petrillo’s order, it was charged, 
would put many small radio stations out 
of business, especially in small towns 
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where there is no musical talent for hire: 
it would hurt restaurants, hotels and 
small dance halls which use Bi 
boxes;” it would affect advertising age 

cies which use transcriptions in theis 
business, musical motion pictures, tl 

1adio networks (which use many trans- 


criptions) and the record manuf icturers 

Elmer Davis, head of the Office of 
War Information, made a personal ap- 
peal to Petrillo, “on behalf of the people 
of the United States,” to withdraw his 
ultimatum, reminding him of his prom- 
ise to the President last December that 
the Federation dedicated itself to “music 
for morale.” He pointed out that in 
many places only by means of juke 
boxes do members of the armed forces 
and munitions workers get the music 
that helps morale. But Petrillo re plied 
that Davis was “misinformed”; that the 
500,000 juke boxes had thrown 8,000 
musicians out of work, and that several 
thousand more were out of jobs because 
500 radio stations “do not employ a 
single live musician.” He added that 
musicians would continue to make trans- 
criptions for the armed forces and for 
home use, but it was gener: lly held that 
there is no legal way to impose restric- 
and that 


means no more records. 


tions on the users of records, 


the order 


| a | 


Waves Follow Waacs 


While some 800 lady soldiers were 
pursuing an intensive eight-weeks 
at Fort Des Moines. 
75,000 
lady sailors got their start 
Navy, 
Mildred H 


course lowa, pre- 


paring to command volunteer 
WAACS, the 
as the doughty Secretary of the 
Frank Knox, 
McAfee as lientenant commander and 
director of the WAVES. 

Miss McAfee, Missouri 42 


years ago (see page 17) got a leave of 


swore in Dr, 


born in 


ibsenc ec from the presiden y of Welle 
ley College to take 
Womens Reserve of the U. 
Five or six 
Miss Dorothy Foster of Atlanta as as 
sistant direétor, 
once, and about 45 others with teaching 
experience will be selected to aid in a 
Reserve Midshipmen’s School to be 
conducted at Smith College, in Massa- 
chusetts, under the superintendence of 
Capt. Herbert W. Underwood. There it 
is planned to train some 800 officers, 
who will be commissioned ensigns and 
“V-9s.” The enlisted personnel, which 
will be received and trained later, will 
be known as “V-10s” and are expected 
to number between 8,000 and 9,000, 

The WAVES are preparing to replace 


as they are 


command of the 
S. Naval 


Reserve. aides, including 


were commissioned 


men on shore duty as soon 
competent to do so, Specially desired for 
officer training are college women who 
are studying such subjects as engineer- 
ing, astronomy, business statistics, for- 
eign languages, chemistry, commerce, 
mathematics and economics. 
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WAR FRONTS 





Britain: Invasion? 


Speculation on a second front ran 
high in London last week. It was based 
on these facts: 

@ The United States has established 
a working staff in London, under Lieut. 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, command- 
er of our European theater. It includes 
a chief of ground forces, Maj. Gen. 
Mark Clark; Service of Supply officers; 
a chief of air forces, Maj. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, and chiefs of air fighter, bomber 
and supply groups. 

@ It was announced in London that 
the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley 
Pound, had delegated part of his duties 
to Admiral Sir Charles Kennedy-Purvis, 
so that he could be free to devote more 
time “to plans and operations of the 
fleet.” The fleet would take a large part 
in any invasion move. 

® Censors in London permitted a 
story to be filed to the effect that British 
and United States commanders were 
“seeking swifter means of relieving the 
Russians than Royal Air Force raids.” 
They were said to be “reviewing alter- 
natives to a mass invasion of the con- 
tinent.” 

® The Nazis were nervously making 
conspicuous boasts of the strength of 
their continental defenses. “Veteran 
young troops” marched ostentatiously 
through Paris. Defense maneuvers were 
being practiced in Norway. 

But one fact stood out beside these: 
we will be much better prepared for in- 
vasion a few months later than now. A 
second front now probably depends on 
Russia’s needs. 





India: Showdown Near 


While the United Nations pondered 
opening a second front last week, there 
was danger that a new front would sud- 
denly be opened against them. The 
place was India. The key which might 
unlock the door of India to Japan was 
the thorny subject of Indian independ- 
ence. The door-keeper was a leaf- 
shriveled little mystic and_ politician 
named Mohandas K. Gandhi, who was 
determined to have Indian independ- 
ence his way or no way at all. 

Months ago Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
to India to offer Britain’s plan: inde- 
pendence after the war, with a plebis- 
cite to determine which states wished to 
belong to what kind of Indian govern- 
ment. (India has _ British-controlled 
states, plus rajah-ruled states under 
treaty with Britain It is‘also split by 
religious and racial conflicts.) But 
Gandhi, spiritual leader of the Congress 
Party, rejected the Cripps plan. He 





wants independence now. Independent 
India, he says, though it will be a con- 
fused hubbub of political turmoil, will 
fight to protect itself, on the side of 
the United Nations. 

But politician Gandhi was revealed to 
have tucked some cards under his sheet. 
The British published the text of a reso- 
lution which Gandhi had drawn up in 
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GANDY 





Talburt in The Washington News 


New Version of the Indian Rope Trick 


April for the Congress Party—a resolu- 
tion rejected in favor of a more moderate 
one by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehur. In 
the resolution Gandhi stated: “Japan’s 
quarrel is not with India. She is warring 
against the British Empire . . . If India 
were freed, her first step would prob- 
ably be to negotiate with Japan.” 

This was plainly counter to Gandhi's 
statements that a free India would fight 
to defend herself. Gandhi did not deny 
the resolution, but cried that the British 
were “unfair” in publishing it. He warn- 
ed that he was ready to lead a vast “non- 
cooperation” strike against the British, 
unless they got out of India. Allied 
troops need not Jeave, he said, but India 
demanded her political freedom. Mean- 
time the Congress, the majority of whom 
were said to be Jap appeasers by the 
British, adopted a resolution demanding 
“withdrawal of British power so as to 
enable India to become an daily of the 
United Nations and fight aggressors.” 
But it prepared to vote full power to 
Gandhi to lead a civil disobedience 
movement. 

In London, Sir Stafford Cripps de- 
clared that the offer of independence 
after the war stands, but said chaos 
would result from British withdrawal 


PATHFINDER 


from India now. Speaking for the Goy. 
ernment, L. S. Amery, Secretary of $1.1, 
for India, declared Britain could 
tolerate a civil disobedience movye;,,,, 
now. The Japs, waiting at India 
der as the monsoon season drew ¢ 


close, licked their lips. 


I 


OT 
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Russia: Falling Back 


“Not one more step backward,” Josef 
Stalin told his troops on the Don ani j 
the Caucasus recently. But the fed 
Army has been forced to fall back 1 
theless, especially below Rostov. Hey, 
the Germans have pushed an el! 
southward to the Kuban Rriver, which 
flows out of the Caucasus Mountains 
and into the Black Sea just across {, 
the Kerch Peninsula of the Crimea 
Germans claimed to have reached k;, 
potkin, a railroad center on the ku! 
125 miles south of Rostov, and to hold , 
wide front along the river. The Russi 
are still holding the Sea of Azov side o/ 
this salient. 

As disturbing as the German advanc 
are reports that aged Cossacks, veteraiuis 
of the Revolution, are being thrown 
against German mechanized and a: 
ed units here. It may indicate that th 
Russians lack modern weapons jin the 
west Caucasus; or it may mean that 
their main armies are falling back to tly 
mountains themselves. At Kropotkin 
the Germans would be close to the simu! 
Maikop oil fields north of the w: 
end of the Caucasus range. 

In the big bend of the Don, west of 
Stalingrad, the Reds have more strenc! 
But the Germans here, too, are }u! 
ing the Rusians slowly back. And Ger- 
man units which crossed the Don 
Tsimlyansk have driven east 40 miles t 
Kotelnikovski, 95 miles southwest 
Stalingrad. Thus they have begun 
work a pincers on the city, though the 
northern arm is still stalled at Kletskaya, 
in the Don elbow. 


I RRERR  — 


China: Air Aid 

The small but effective U. S. air force 
in China is doing a yeoman work—and in 
close cooperation with the Chines 
armies. The first big-scale joint op: 
tion of the war was against Linch 
(Fuchow), Jap stronghold in Kiang 
Province. American bombers scored !2 
direct hits on the town, including 
550-pound bomb on Jap headquart: 
while Chinese troops stormed it. 
Chinese have been hindered in froi! 
assaults by lack of heavy artillery. 
lack American planes are helping ( 
relieve. 

The Americans, it was revealed, e1d- 
ed July by shooting down 17 Jap planes 
in two days over Hengyang, our Hun«' 


Province air base. The Japs were mik- 


ing a major attempt to wipe out our «i! 
force in China. They failed. 
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~ SERVICE NOTES 


Selectees Become Officers: According 
to the War Dept., about 60 per cent 
the 17,791 graduates from Officer 
Candidate Schools up to July, 1942, 
men inducted into the Army 
ugh Selective Service. Officer can- 
lates are selected on the basis of “out- 
standing qualities of leadership as dem- 
nstrated by actual service in the 
\rmy.” The men are recommended for 
ining by their commanding officer 
fter they have completed at least three 
wnths of basic training. They then 
face an examining board and, if found 
ceptable, are sent to an Officer Can- 
lidate School. Candidates who do not 
“wash out” during the course of at least 
three months are graduated as second 
lieutenants in the Army. 


° 3° 


Prisoners’ and Internees’ Mail: The 
War Dept. has announced that letters 
may be sent to Americans interned as 
risoners of war or civilian internees 
non official notification from the In- 

ternational Red Cross, Geneva, Switzer- 

land. to the Information Bureau of the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office, that 

the person in question is an internee. 
Letters may be sent postage free if the 

sender writes in the upper left hand 

er of the envelope “Prisoner ot 

War” (or “Civilian Internee”) and “Post- 

ve Free.” The address should consist of 

Full name and rank of prisoner or 

nee: 2) Prisoner of War Number 

for the Orient, substitute for the 

ber, formerly at Wake, Guam, etc.); 
Designation of the prison camp by 

: and number (for the Orient, the 

se “Held by Japan”); 4) Country in 
ne h the camp is located; 5) Care of 
International Red Cross, Geneva, 
Switzerland (for Japan, Care of Japa- 
Red Cross, Tokyo); 6) Via Chicago. 

On the back of the envelope should 
he name and address of the sender. 
Spaces should be left on the envelope 
. forwarding address in case the 
rnee has been moved. Address and 
contents of the letter should be type- 
tten or written plainly to facilitate 
rwarding and censorship. Packages 
| not be accepted until further notice 


riven. 
° °o °o 


Vavy Appeal: An appeal has come 

n the Eastern Sea Frontier of the 
U. S. Navy for radio telephones for 

» use. Owners are asked to offer 

sale to the Navy sets of standard 
nuke with a range of 2,000 to 3,000 
kiloeyeles and an output of at least 12 
Full details, including address 
ere the set may be inspected, should 
sent to Eastern Sea Frontier, 90 
ich Street, New York City. 
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BUILD and FLY 
MODELS OF OUR FIGHTING PLANES 


THIS BIG 


BOOK CONTAINS— 


16 Fine Scale Models, including 10 that actually fly, with com- 
plete instructions for detaching the die-cut plane parts from the 


Book and assembling. 


The Book is divided into two sections. 


The first, a section on 


thick, specially chosen paper, and dealing with six colored ver- 
sions of the most up-to-date Service airplanes, accurate enough to 


make them usable for 


decorative models. 


identification 
The second section, on a special thin, tough 


purposes, and to serve as 


paper, is devoted to near-scale replicas or adaptations of equally 
well-known airplanes, but all made to glide if reasonably well put 


together. 


START NOW TO MAKE THESE FLYING MODELS 


You will find many hours of most instructive enjoyment and, 
at the same time, you will gain much knowledge in the matter of 
aerodynamics, knowledge that will be of great value in the future. 
A book that is different—A real book for young Ameri- 
cans, when they can get it away from their Dads. Postpaid $1 19 





in U. S. for only 


Send for this book now. "§ Examine it, 
and if you are not satisfied in every 
way return it to us undamaged with- 
in & days and your money will be im- 
mediately refunded. 


This Book Is Approved By 
AIR YOUTH 





A DIVISION OF THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me ..... copies 
Build Plane Models at your 
$1.19. On delivery I will pay 
due, plus a few cents postage. Rt is distinctly 
understood that should I be dissatisfied with 
the book I may return it within five days and 
get my money back. 


of Easy to 
special price of 
postman amount 


Name 


cCily : State » oe 
LC] If you enclose cash with order WE PAY THE 
POSTAGE. Check here if enclosing payment. 
The same refund guarantee applies, of course 
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BUSINESS 





Filling New Jobs 


While some are losing jobs others are 
finding them, and where some areas are 
depressed others are booming; but 
while there are ups and downs in em- 
ployment the whole picture shows a 
continued upward trend. The U. S. 
Employment Service reports that job 
placements in June were close to a 
million, and that they had increased 
sharply for the fourth successive month. 

In June more than 644,000 jobs were 
filled in industry—43 per cent more 
than in June of 1941, and more than 
double the number filled by the Em- 
ployment Service in 1940. Farm place- 
ments for June were 281,000—an in- 
crease of 54 per cent over the previous 
month, and 60 per cent more than in 
June, 1940. For the first six months of 
the year the non-agricultural place- 
ments totaled 3,100,000 and the farm 
placements 600,000. Together these 
figures represent an increase in place- 
ments over the same period of 1941 of 
20 per cent. The number of new job 
applications in June also showed a rise 
of 25 per cent, totaling 1,100,000. The 
greatest increase in farm placements 
took place in Arkansas, California, 
Idaho, Missouri and Washington. Ap- 
plications were said to show that more 
women are indicating a desire to do 
war work, and that many students are 
taking summer jobs on the farm. 





Rains Maintain Power Supply 


Those who are looking for signs that 
Nature, or Providence, is fighting on 
the side of the United Nations will be 
interested in our electric power record. 
In midsummer of last year there was a 
drought; streams were drying up, reser- 
voirs subsided and production of elec- 
tricity in the Septet deta systems sank 
to such a low mark that steam plants 
had to take up a much larger part of 
the burden while the people every- 
where were asked to darken street light- 
ing, turn off sign lights, stop night 
baseball and in every way save elec- 
tricity. 

This year there has been an abun- 
dance of rain. Weekly production of 
electric power hovers near the 3% bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours mark, a gain of 
about 18 per cent over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The great Ten- 
nessee Valley development which had 
to borrow from neighboring areas last 
summer is now a lender. The North- 
west, which was severely hit by the 
drought last summer, now has plenty 
of water for the operation of all its huge 
new hydro-plants. And in Minnesota 
where hydro-power is used in the heavy 


iron .ore operations—source of 85 per 
cent of our steel—there is plenty of 
water to turn all the turbines. 

The whole country has profited from 
a generous rainfall this year. In fact, 
there has been more damage from floods 
than from drought. Besides keeping 
the country’s hydro-electric plants 
(which furnish about a third of our 


Random Statistics 
NE female moth and her de- 


scendants in a single year, if 
unmolested, can destroy as much 
wool as 13 sheep can produce in the 
same period . . . @ Cellophane, 
though most people think of it as 
fairly new, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. It goes back to lab- 
oratory work of two British chemists, 
Charles Cross and Edward J. Bevan. 
It was named by a Swiss, J. E. Bran- 
denberger, who developed it, b 


combining cellulose and the Gree 

word “phaneros,” meaning glass-like 
or transparent... @ In all but seven 
states, more than 60 per cent of all 
dwelling units are equipped with 
home radios, the Census Bureau says. 
In 15 states, more than 90 per cent 


of all homes have radios ...@ An 
underground conveyor belt which 
connects the Government Printing 
Office with the District Post Office, 
two blocks away, carries 3,000 sacks 
of mail every 24 hours. 





electric power) running at full capacity 
the rains have aided navigation by 
keeping the streams full and requiring 
less moving of coal for the steam plants. 
And by no means the least effect of 
the rains has been the production of 
record crops of food, fiber and oil for 
the fighters for freedom. 


eter ee 


Business Briefs 


q A survey of 180 large manufac- 
turing companies made by the National 
City Bank of New York showed a drop 
in net income of 37 per cent as com- 
pared with the first half of 1941. The 
increase of Federal taxes explained the 
decline of profits. 


§ Total wages and salaries paid to 
individuals in 1941 amounted to $60.- 
500,000,000, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. This rep- 
resented an increase of about $12,000,- 
000,000 over 1940. Figures indicated 
that one dollar out of every six came 
from Government payments. 


q Salt production, from mines and 
evaporated from brine, is expected to 
exceed 6,200,000 tons in 1942, a record 
high, and some 250,000 tons more than 
last year. 


@ Cigarette production in America 
set a new high monthly record in June 
with an output of 20,003,674,760 — 
topping 20 billion for the first time. 





FARM 


| 


The National Scrap Harvesi 


The 6,000,000 farms of the 
have been called on for a war h 
as well as the regular harvests. 4 
after the grains, fibers, forage, tu)ers 
and legumes have been stored 
the wagons and trucks will retur 
metals. 

Farms have proved to be the best 
mine for scrap metals in former drives. 
and now that shipyards and airp|ane 
factories are closing down to wait for 
materials the War Production Boar });s 
asked the farmers of the Nation {o; 
2,500,000 more tons of scrap metil, 
States in the deep South which \ ere 
the first to get in their crops were the 
first to start on the National Scrap 
Harvest. 

Eleven of the leading farm i 
ment manufacturers and 25,000 i 
ment. dealers have volunteered to help 
bring in the scrap from the farms. 4]] 
farm equipment’ dealers have been 
called on to help, without pay, by 
vassing local areas for scrap and ai 
to move it to central depots. | 
it will be sold to scrap dealers, who wll 
buy from the farmers themselves. It 
is planned to complete the scrap harvest 
before the winter season makes 
movement of the metal difficult. ¢ 
servation Division officials admit that 
farms have already contributed much 
scrap but insist the “surface has « 
been scratched,” and they expect this 
special effort to produce a record 
lection. 


) 


RR 


Farm Briefs 

@ After about one-fourth of th: 
bacco in the Georgia-Florida belt | 
been sold the prices received averaged 


} 


- $33.45 per hundred pounds, which was 


$10.39 higher than last year’s averag: 
for the same period. 


@ The Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration announced a program of 
purchase of dry peas designed to sup- 
port the market at a level of $5.25 per 


hundred pounds for U. S. No. 1 grade. 


q From figures learned through 4 
questionnaire sent to farm homes Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wickard predicted 
that home canners will put up a total 
of 3,882,000,000 jars of food—enous! 


to average 243 jars per farm famil) 


@ The general level of prices 
ceived by farmers rose three points dur- 
ing the month ended July 15, which 
brought them to 154 per cent of the 
pre-World War I level. The price: 
reached the highest level since M 
1928. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 


Si Sniff Sets 


Trained noses are essential for those 
signed to gas-sentry duty. But the 
man nose is fallible; there are varia- 
‘ions in the sense of smell; some war 
wes lack odor, and the odor of others 
can be disguised. So, in Stamford, Dr. 
theodore F. Bradley, of American 
Cyanamid Co., and other members ot 

the Western Connecticut Section of the 
American Chemical Society have de- 

vised “sniff sets” for civilian defense 
workers—sets that know more than the 

se knows. 

Out of odds and ends the Connecticut 
chemists made an automatic analyzer 
for war gases. It can operate for an 

hour at a time without supervision. 

The analyzer promptly identifies gases 

so that OCD workers know what type 

of first aid or medical treatment is re- 

quired, what decontamination agent is 

Ml needed. Besides its inner w orkings, the 

apparatus is painted with a special paint 

sensitive to certain gases. Lewisite or 

mustard gas turn it from olive drab to 

black, warning of danger in its area. 

The analyzer can perform four simul- 
taneous tests. 

Besides the analyzer the chemists 
have constructed a portable field lab- 
ratory for gas identification which fits 
into a small canvas hand bag; and have 

veloped a series of test papers for 
k tests, which can be carried in 
ll vials by sentries on patrol. The 
pers rapidly change color in the pres- 
ce of war gases. Dr. Bradley and his 
sssociates have organized gas drills and 
sses all through their area. 
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Silver at Work 
Electricity is having its palm crossed 
with silver. Electric companies are 
substituting silver for war-precious tin 
nd copper in scores of operations. 
Vice President Harry A. Wynne, of 
General Electric, for instance, reports 
1940 G. E. used approximately 
million pounds of tin. This year, 
igh production has more than 
loubled, the “amount of tin used will 
iin the same. Its place has been 
taken by silver. 
For soft solders, alloys which require 
low temperatures in joining metals, a 
common formula was 40 per cent tin 
| 60 per cent lead, though some were 
lmost pure tin. Today solders in wide 
e range from 20 per cent tin, one 
cent silver and 79 per cent lead to 
90 per cent lead and 2.50 per cent 
rT. 
Silver is being substituted for copper 
brazing alloys, which require high 
iperatures for joining metals. One 





heme 
Airplane X-Ray 
7 HIS portable X-ray trailer lab- 


oratory has been designed by 
Tom Triplett, technician dt Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation. With it, 
ground mechanics would be able to 
determine possible structural weak- 
nesses in a warplane which has re- 
turned from active combat. Triplett 
is shown X-raying the propellor of a 
Lockheed Hudson bomber. 





type widely used before the war was 
almost all copper, with a touch of silver 
and phosphorus. Now alloys with a 
copper content as low as 16 per cent are 
being used. A typical new alloy con- 
sists of 50 per cent silver, 16 per cent 
zinc, 18 per cent cadmium and only 16 
per cent copper. Because it is fre- 


Science Facts 
VIDENCE that the viruses of 


the St. Louis and western equine 
encephalitis are transmitted by mos- 
quitoes piles up. University of Cali- 
fornia scientists who trapped mos- 
quitoes. in Washington's Yakima 
Valley last year found that one out 
of every 386 of the mosquito, Culex 
tarsalis Cook, carried the virus . . .@ 
If you want to get rid of your poison 
ivy—and chemical eradicators have 


gone to war against men, not plants 


—hire a goat. Animals are fond of 
the leaves and not susceptible to the 
poison... @ Glass that floats has 
been devised to replace scarce cagk 
and kapok. It is blown full of air- 
tight cells ... @ The weight of the 
earth, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, is 6,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons... @ The lower 
solubility of air in water, on heating, 
is what causes water to spurt in hot 
water faucets. 





quently quicker, stronger, more ad: ipt- 
able and economical, brazing is winning 
favor over soldering. 


LL a 


Mercaptans vs. Rats 


Among the things which the oil com- 
panies refine out of petroleum before 
pumping it out as your weekly four 
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gallons of gas is mercaptan. It used 
to give gasoline a distinctly unpleasant 
odor. The mercaptans in petroleum are 
chemical cousins of the active ingredi- 
ent in skunk oil. It is found too in the 
scent sack of ferrets. Now scientists 
use mercaptan to war on rats. 

At Mankato, Minn., Dr. Leonard A. 
Ford and Donald F. Clausen, of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., have found that 
a whiff of butyl mercaptan from pe- 
troleum will panic rats. Skunks and 
ferrets are natural enemies of the rat. 
In a test, they found that caged rats 
were as frightened by the smell of mer- 
captan as the *"y were when a live ferret 
was thrown in with them. Granaries 
can be protected from rats if mercaptan 
mixed with honey is spread around. 
Honey will hold the odor for about 
four months. 





RELIGION 





“Contaminating” 


The Vatican has again come under 
press attack in Italy. Roberto Farinacci, 
leading Fascist mouthpiece and editor 
of Regima Fascista, condemned the 
Vatican for sympathizing with perse- 
cuted and massacred Jews. Farinacci 
also attacked the Vatican for its failure 
to condemn “contaminating religious 
unions” between Jews, Protestants and 
Catholics in the U. S. and Britain. 





Gideons Gain 


Meeting in Cleveland for its annual 
convention, the International Order of 
Gideons reported that receipts in 1941 
were double the amount raised in any 
previous year. Gideons membership 
now numbers 7,472 active and 3,138 
associate members. To extend their 
work of Bible distribution the conven- 
tion placed a fourth order for printing 
a million copies of the Gideon Testa- 
ment and Psalms. A. E. Lewis, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., was elected president; 
S. M. Sunden, Harrington Park, N. J., 
vice president; and Robert C. Van Kam- 
pen, Chicago, treasurer. 


— 


Church at Colt’s 


To help solve the problem of church 
and synagogue attendance for war 
workers on the Sabbath shift, Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. has 
begun what are believed to be the first 
regularly scheduled religious services 
to be held in a war production plant. 
The services are held in a clubroom 
at the plant, where a temporary alta 
has been set up. Two Roman C ‘atholic 
masses are said in the morning, a 
Protestant service is held in the evening, 
as is a Jewish service. 
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OKLAHOMA— 


It’s Neither North, Nor South, Nor West 


By WESLEY DISNEY 
Member of Congress from Oklahoma 


Oklahoma, though known as one of 
the newest of states, in fact was tra- 
versed by the white man long before 
most of the older states were known to 
any but the Indian. ° 

But Coronado, the Spanish adventur- 
er from Mexico, who pushed through 
the Oklahoma Panhandle in 1541—66 
years before the founding of Jamestown, 
Va.,—failing to find the gold which had 
allured him, re- 
turned in disgrace 
to Mexico. And 
for almost three 
centuries _ there- 
after Oklahoma 
remained the 
hunting ground 
of the fierce Co- 
manches, Kiowas 
and Apaches, 

Then, from 
1827, what is now 
the eastern part of Oklahoma was dedi- 
cated to the Indians as their home. First, 
the Creeks, then the Cherokees, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws and Seminoles—the 
Five Civilized Tribes—were given lands 
and set up their own governments. Later 
many lesser tribes were moved in and 
settled. 

But the Indians were no match for 
land-hungry Americans. Western Okla- 
homa was practically unsettled. Its rich 





Rep. Disney 


prairies irresistibly drew the land-seek- 
ers. So, after long negotiations, the first 
sections of western eer were 
opened to settlers April 22, 1889. 

From then on it was a constant fight, 
first for the opening to settlement of new 
reservations, then for statehood, until in 
1907 Oklahoma became politically free. 

Oklahomans then were considered so 
radical that they almost lost their state- 
hood because their constitution provided 
for the initiative and referendum, and 
was considered unfair to business be- 
cause of the strong anti-trust provisions 
in its Constitution. Yet the State’s first 
two senators, Robert L. Owen and T. P. 
Gore—two of the three survivors of the 
1907 Congress — became oustanding 
members of the upper house of Con- 
gress. These two statesmen, and ex- 
Senator Sutherland of West Virginia, are 
the only surviving Senators of the 96 
who were in the Chamber when Gore 
and Owen took the oath in 1907. 

Great deposits of coal in eastern 
Oklahoma were worked from early days. 
But it was not till the last days of terri- 
torial government that the world began 
to hear of Oklahoma's oil wells. During 
the First World War Oklahoma was for 
and away the big oil state. It is only 
in recent years that it has lost priority to 
Texas. Its oil wells are still pouring out 
millions of gallons daily of precious 
black gold. 


In territorial days stock raising had 


—In a Nutshell — 


Oklahoma, nicknamed the Sooner State, 
ranks 17th in the nation by area and 22nd 
by population. Its 70,057 square miles of 
territory are peopled by 2,336,434. There 
are 21 cities whose population exceeds 
10,000, of which Oklahoma City, with a 
census of 204,424, is both the state’s capi- 
tal and its largest metropolis. Oklahoma's 
77 counties have a 
total assessed proper- 
ty valuation greater 
than $1,224,000,000. 

Oklahoma: A Toast 
is the state’s official 
song; the Mistletoe 
is its flower, and the 
Bobwhite its favorite 
bird. Motto of the 
Sooner State is La- 
bor Omnia Vincit, 

Labor Conquers All Things.” 

pr» «ng pumps a vast quantity of oil 
and petroleum refining is the leading in- 
dustry, but the state is nonetheless pri- 
marily agricultural. It leads in the produc- 
tion of broom corn, produces iaoetent 
crops of corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, hay, fruits, ‘and cotton, and has a 
very large annual wool clip. In the min- 
eral field, in addition to oil, there aie im- 
portant yields of zinc, lead, and natural gas. 
And in the manufacturing sphere, in addi- 
tion to the huge business of petroleum re- 


Oklahoma 


fining, there is considerable smelting and 
refining of zinc, a large amount of flour 
milling, and some big cotton seed oil, cake, 
and meal factories. 

Leon C. Phillips is Governor of Okla- 
homa, an office in wiich the state consti- 
tution specifies an incumbent may not suc- 
ceed himself He is aided by a bicameral 
legislature of 44 senators, led by President 





Senator Lee 


Senator Thomas 


James FE. Barry, and 120 representatives, 
headed by Speaker of the House E. Blum- 
hagen. The state is represented in Con- 
uress by Senators Elmer Thomas and Josh 
Lee, and Representatives Wesley E. Dis- 
ney, Jack Nichols, Wilburn Cartwright, 
Lyle H. Boren, A. S. Mike Monroney, Jed 
Johnson, Victor Wickersham, and Ross 
hiizley. 


Roll Call of the States 
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been almost the sole source of . 
tural wealth. The homesteade: 
in for wheat and corn and cotton 
the earlier oil men, they farm 
quick wealth, rather than future 
tions. So, after the first war, Ok! 
agriculture was hit even hard 
that in most states. 

But Oklahoma took a leading 
the fight for soil conservation. 
the first two years of that Nev 
measure, Oklahoma formed m 
conservation districts than any 
state. Its State Agricultural coll: 
five junior colleges have been lea 
the great fight to preserve the s: 
to diversify crops, to breed liv: 

Discriminatory freight rates he] 
Oklahoma’s industrial progress. | 
State’s great highway system, a1 
dev elopment of its power resourc: 
gether with the war, are changii 
picture. Irrigation projects are 
completed in the dry west; in the 
east power projects on the Gran: 
Red are helping turn the wheels « 
industry. 

From old Indian days Oklahon 
had one of the nation’s leading n 
camps at Fort Sill. Now enothe: 
camp has been established in the ‘ 
son Hills of the old Cherokee 
great airfields are being built at 
homa City and Tulsa, a vast p: 
plant is soon to begin producti: 
Chotaeu on the Grand river, and « 
where Okiahoma is putting its 
effort into the war. 

From the sod houses that serv: 
its first schools, Oklahoma has nov 
vanced until it spends more per « 
for education than any state sou' 
the Mason Dixon Line. Its state 
versity at Norman ranks among the 
in the United States. 


easy for even the poorest boy or 
to get an education. 
You can get almost any kind o! 


mate you want in Oklahoma, rang 
from the dry crisp air at the 4,500 | 


altitude of the western Panhan 
where Oklahoma adjoins Colorado 
New Mexico, to the almost tropical 1 
fall and climate of McCurtain coi 
where the Red river runs into Ark: 
and then into Louisiana. 

Vast economic changes have h: 
sharp effect upon Oklahoma. The 
lapse of wheat and cottch prices 


the last war, the gradual transferenc: 


major oil development to Texas, yea: 


severe drouth and ot the increasing | 
of machinery in agriculture, all com! 
ed to throw out of work many thi 


sands of farm and oil laborers. TT! 
are the men who, in their desp« 


search for work elsewhere, have b 


branded as Okies. 
These Okies are the victims of | 


fortune beyond ‘their control. Bu' 


should be remembered they are not 
feated men. They are men seeking ! 


Its six state « 
leges, scattered over the state, mak: 


Oklaho: id 
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It is the final proof of what is in- 
the Okie that, in spite of the fact 
e has been the child of economic 
rtune, he has not lost his Amer- 
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roduct of Oklahoma soil, or of the 
icture of any of its plants, is 
this solid fact: In proportion to its 
ution, white, Indian and _ black 
Oklahomans have volunteered fo: 
. in America’s armed forces than 
iny other state. 
the making of men is the final tesi 
ilization, then Oklahoma has rea- 
ideed to be proud. 


rr 


Oklahoma Firsts— 


% It is a contradiction in point of 
of course, but may be said that 
ioma’s first newspaper began 
ition in Georgia. It was an 
h-Cherokee weekly, called Tsa- 
['si-le-hi-sa-ni-hi, or the Chero- 
Phoenix, which was printed at 
Echota, Ga., beginning Feb. 21, 
It removed to ‘Oklahoma, so to 
in October of 1843, where it 
wed as the bi-lingual Cherokee 
ate. Publication was discon- 
d upon the dissolution of the 

( kee government in 1906. 


% The First American Church, in- 
orated October 10, 1918, with 
iquarters at El Reno, Okla., lays 

to we the first church estab- 
1 by American Indians. 


% The first automatic parking reg 
now so numerous throughout 

. S., were installed during. July 
35 in Oklahoma City. 


a 


1 You Know That— 


% Because of its long Indian occu- 
Oklahoma has been called the 
American frontier. It has 
called the “culmination and cli- 
of American pioneering,” and it 
id to have had no “childhood.’ 


also 


a Oklahoma possesses the world’s 
itest multiple-arch dam, the Grand 
Kiver Dam, completed in 1940. 


% At the pinnacle of their oil riches 
)26—Oklahoma’s Osage Indians re- 
ed $22,000,000. 


i Oil properties have made the 
Osage Indians the wealthiest race of 
ple per capita in the world. 


% Oklahoma’s 27 Reservations have 
36 per cent of the Indian popula- 
of the United States. Here dwell 

nants of more than 30 distinct 
S. 

% More than 50,000 persons rush- 

into central Oklahoma on April 2 

39, the day this area, purch< wed 

m the Indians by the United States 

ernment, was opened to the public. 





CARGO PLANES—= 


(Continued from page 4) 


testimony of Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Ar- 
nold, chief of the Arn ny Air Forces, who 
felt sure that a huge cargo plane pro- 
gram at this stage would cripple « 
plane production by spiriting away es- 
sential materials, and told the Senate 
committee that “nothing must be done” 
to disturb the present combat-plane pro- 
gram. Gen Arnold pointed out that the 
Army is now making cargo planes at a 
rate of about one for every long range 
four-engined bomber and that this ratio 
will be ste pped up until by the latter 
half of 1943 cargo plane —— tion will 
be about 32 per cent of all Ai 


‘urrent 


Force 
multi-engined bombers. 

One indirect result of this fortnight’s 
controversy over cargo planes was to lift 
the veil of mystery whi ch has long sur- 
rounded baldish, he savy-set, 60-yve ar-ol 1 
Henry Kaiser. Now the mystery is no 
longer, “who is he, what does he look 
like, and what has he done?” but “how 

could any one man accomplish all that? 
This man who began his career as an 
apprentice photogr: ipher was 
graphed more times in one day than he 
i his life 
whom he first saw 


phot )- 


ever photographed anyone 
including his wife, 
through the view-finder of a camera. 

More about the miracle man: 

Henry J. Kaiser was born in Cano- 
jaharie, N. Y., May 9, 1882. His fam- 
ily was poor, so that Henry was obliged 
to quit school at 11 and take a job with 

a photographer. He soon learned the 
trade and saved up enough money to 
buy out his employer. But after several 
years of photogr: iphing winter tourists 
in Florida and summer tourists at Lake 
Placid, he gave up camera-clicking en- 
tirely for a job selling sand and gravel. 
That business has been his first love ever 
he thrills to a 
like an urchin watching a steamshovel. 


since; big excavation job 


From sand and gravel it was but a 
short step to the industry, in 
which he himself, 
handling one assignment in Cuba alone 
which tevolved $25,000,000 and called 
for 200 miles of concrete and 400 small 
bridges. The Boulder 
Dam, Bonneville Dam, the San Francis- 
co-Oakland Bay Bridge, the cement 
contract for Shasta Dam, a magnesium 
plant, a steel plant and, finally, a string 
of shipyards to build boats for the Mari- 
time Commission. When his company 
could not handle a job alone, he organ- 


paving 


made a name for 


jobs got bigger: 


ized other companies into combines to 


tackle the work under his leadership. 
His imagination and drive caused him 
to bid for jobs which he had neither 
the equipment nor the money to handle, 
and in fields in which he had had no 
experience—shipbuilding, - magnesium, 
and now cargo planes. “If you don’t 
know enough about a job to know that 
it’s impossible,” says Kaiser, ‘ 
tremely likely to make 


‘vou’ re ¢x- 


a success of it.” 
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Money For You 
Every Day! Take orders 
for Name - Imprinted Christmas 
Cards, 50 for $1. Amazing sellers! 
5 ow other t r vaiues 1 (ner = 
mas Card A nt 


















Fast Selling 
New Box 
Assortments 









plan for « ib churches, V 
day for FREE SAMPLES. 
WETMORE & ‘SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 14 





Cards wane 
749 Monroe Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


eae 00-1 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder 
Easily applied. No heating required 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets It adheres to the 
plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rubber 
or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions DENDEX 
CO., Dept. 27-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif 


Look 10 to 15 Years Younger 


Why worry because you have wrinkles 
lines, baggy eyes, double chin, sag 
ging muscles or other age signs? Be 
amazed! Send $1.25 for a full month's 
supply of LATTA-CREAM. Money re- 
funded if not entirely satisfied. 
LATTA-CREAM, 
ses Sth Aver, (Dept. PA-7) New \ York 


Sell Sensational Science ‘Creation 
M IN: ‘O-V I M (miweRAt) 


+ =~ Salts lacking in re 


















Supplies vi 
fined modern f 
tables « wn on OM era arved Land 


ONLY I't6e A DAY 









Just 







< en wome fre 
chance to CASH IN ¥ gener 


FULL SIZE JAR ON APP ROV AL 


















Start se ing Dp ita! t Natio 7 
War-Time end name TODAY f full 
gize pound package ON_ APPROVAI 
Send no mone no C.0.D 
250 OTHER BEST "SELLERS 
Heberling Dealers makebig steady money year round, gelling 251 
é t to friends and neighbors. Write eae for Ap 
proval Jar of MIN-O-VIM and territory pr sition 






c.c. HEBERLING On Sort c, » Bloomington, =. 


CHECKED /n A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete's foot, scabies, pimple ind 
other skin troubles. Use pure, cool 

medicated D.D.D. Prescription. Gre 

less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c¢ trial bottle 
proves it—or money back. Ask your 
druggist today for D,D.D, Prescription, 


PLEASE BE PATIENT 


In War-time the mails are often slow- 
ed down by congested transportation 
facilities. Please bear this in mind 
if your PATHFINDER comes late or 
irregular. We shali continue to mail 
your copy in plenty of time and if it 
is delayed, it will be because of condi- 
tions beyond our control. Thank you. 
PATHFINDER PUBLISHING COMPANY 

















PROSTATE DISEASE & 


Don't guess about your health. Send 





today for our Free Illustrated booklet, 
‘‘Facts for Men Past 40.’ This booklet 
explains in detail latest facts about 
prostate disease. 

For years, men from every walk of 
life - ministers, doctors, merchants, 
farmers, railroad men, and lawyers 
coming from every state have benefited 
by our mild and effective treatment for 
allments common to men past 40 

Don’t delay another day—fill in the 
coupon and receive your booklet by re- 
turn mall. 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


DEPT.P, MILFORD, KANSAS 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 
FREE booklet of FACTS." 


Name ....... e- 
Address .... 


City and State.. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 








Count Maine Out 


ANY people are not aware of the 

behind-the-scenes assistants who 
contribute to the accurate reports and 
efficient functioning of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Much of the Bureau’s 
efficiency must be credited to its some 
5,000 volunteers all over the country 
who transmit crop weather data entirely 
without remuneration. For 
instance, there was the 
Maine couple who had been 
sending monthly weather re- 
ports for 15 years to the 
Washington Bureau. In that 
time they had paid about 
$100 out of their own 
pockets to hire someone to 
transport the reports to the 
postoffice several miles 
away. Then J. B. Kincer, 
climatologist, announced 
their resignation, all the 
more sorrowful because it 
was forced. Not by the 
Bureau, but by the rubber 
shortage. For love nor 
money, “we couldn't get 
anyone to haul the reports 
to the postoffice on account of the 
tire situation. 


SEE 


Project Backfires 
EFENSE HOMES, INC., Govern- 
D ment agency, last year blew up 
twelve “igloos” or balloon houses near 
Falls Church, Va., which Cinderella- 
hike have turned into twelve white ele- 
phants. Building of the unique bubble 
houses was comparatively simple. Lay- 
ers of concrete were sprayed over in- 
flated rubber balloons, the balloons 
were removed and the concrete hemis- 
pheres left standing were called homes. 
They took well. There is a waiting list 
of war workers for each one and travel- 
ers ogle the igloos and employ all sorts 
of ruses to enter them and snoop around 
as if they were public exhibits. “Keep 
Out” and “Scram” signs erected by the 
occupants are ineffectual. 
The eskimo-like bubble houses have 
a fantastic appearance but numerous 
desirable features. They are cool even 
though the mercury is upstairs; bright 
paint and attractive landscaping are 
combined effectively with the Eskimo 
architecture to give it a Southern at- 
mosphere, and the rents are reasonable. 
One hemisphere is $30; two joined 
hemispheres, $50. The latter aoe a 
living room in one balloon; two bed- 
rooms, bath and closets in the other, 
and a kitchen-laundry in the flat-topped 
section joining the two balloons. Clean- 
ing is simplified with no corners to 








gather dust. 

But there is still the one drawback 
(forgetting, for the moment, the travel- 
ing intruders) which has made the 
white igloos white elephants. In two 
words, the complaint is “Too moist.” 
Constant dampness has been exasperat- 
ing and resulted in mildewed garments 
and rugs. Housing officials fail to agree 
on a cause. Some blame seepage from 
the ground, others lay the condition to 
“perspiration” or condensation from the 
atmosphere. But Defense Homes, Inc., 


was practical about it and gave each 





Calcium Chloride Keeps Out Moisture, But Not Curious Visitors 


home owner a pan of calcium chloride 
to dry the air. Each week a man comes 
to replace the chemical and drain the 
water it has collected, And igloo life 
goes on. But no more will be erected 
in this climate, although California may 
one day find itself looking at 300 of 
them, its dry, sandy soil being ideal for 
the project. 





Figures Show Gains 


GAIN of 9,000 employees in a 

month in the District was indi- 
cated in the figures on employment 
released by Labor Secretary Perkins as 
of mid-June. The total employ ment of 
494,000 at that time exceeded the num- 
ber for the same period of last’ year 
by 89.000. 


Federal employment increased 12,- 
710 in the District in the same month. 
(The discrepancy in the two figures is 
accounted for by decreases in some oc- 
cupations.) The Civil Service Com- 
mission breaks down the increase in the 
Federal executive branch as follows: 
War Department, 5,317 increase (10.82 
per cent increase); Navy Department, 

2,183 (5.01 per cent increase); War 
Production Board, 924 (8.8 per cent); 
Office of Price Administration, 633 
(15.21 per cent). Following closely 
were the War Shipping Administration, 
101 (124 per cent); Alien Property Cus- 
todian Bureau, 99 (88.4 per cent); 
Board of Economic Warfare, 307 (20.2 
per cent). 








MOVIE WORLD 





Mrs. Miniver (MGM), characters ay 
atmosphere from Jan Struther’s best. 
seller, is the finest film of the year, pe; 
haps among the best of many yeus. 
Greer Garson and Walter Pidgeon bring 
restraint and understanding to tly 
roles as Mr. and Mrs. Miniver, repre- 
senting the upper middle class of way- 
torn Britain. Richard Ney plays t)y 
son they gave to the R. A. 
and Teresa Wright the | 
ly young bride he broug 
to a bomb devasted hon 
where she was to die in 
later air raid. Through t! 
Minivers the film portr. 
“the people” fighting 
Battle of Britain, how ¢ 
lantly they live. Mrs. M 
ver nightly reads the chil 
dren to sleep in an Ande: 
shelter, bravely encounte: 
a wounded ‘German flier so 
like her own son that it 
gives rise to one of the fi 
: _ emotional conflicts of 
Acme screen; Clem Miniver is 
called on patrol duty with 
his launch and doesn’t re- 
turn until he has gone through the hell 
of the Dunkirk evacuation. The town’s 
annual flower show is held in spite of 
falling bombs and the final judging of a 
rose is as momentous as Dunkirk itself. 
That is the spirit of the story. Your 
can't go wrong on a film as rich in hu- 
manity and human experience as this 
one. 


oO a 2 


Submarine Raider (Columbia): We 
think the Navy was well equipped to 
judge this one, and the boys liked it. 
For this one Columbia does not make 
the mistake of ridiculing the enemy and 
pays the Japs the healthy respect you 
would have for a smart rattlesnake. Its 
restraint in treatment is commendab|k 
The picture covers the 24 hours preced- 
ing Pearl Harbor and is jam-packed 
with drama and thrills. A dive bombe: 
spits at an American sub far out in the 
Pacific and there follows a merry ch: 
between the sub and the Jap bombe: 
carrier. The sub commander’s atte mpts 
to wire a warning through crackli) 
air furnishes the drama; the Haw 
bombing and the sub’s subsequent t 
pedoing of the enemy aircraft carri: 
are unique spectacles. Authentic mn 
reels furnished the Pearl Harbor sce1 

* & * 

United We Stand (20th Century-F: 
—Earl Allvine has brought together the 
causes of World War II out of 1,000. 
000 feet of authentic newsreel, covering 
24 years. The brisk commentary ©! 
Lowell Thomas holds the scattered shots 
together. 


PATHFINDER 
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NEIGHBOR Hetrs NEIGHBOR 





AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of 
H or making things last longer? Then 


necessities, of substituting, 


Saving on 
help your 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


ECONOMIES: From Mercersburg, 
Pa., Miss Ailie M. Smith writes that 
she has found a use for printed envel- 
opes that come in the mail. She cuts 
off the glued flaps and stores them. 
[hen at canning and preserving time 
she uses them to designate what jams, 
ellies or fruits are in the various jars. 
Miss Smith has found also that rubber 
jar rings kept inside a closed jar when 
not in use will last several years. 

° 2 * 

SWEEPER BRUSH: After years of 
using her Bissel oe. Mrs. Nell M. 
Corwin, Tecumseh, Kans., noticed that 
they were not cleaning as well as usual. 
Upon investigation, she discovered that 
the only place the bristles were worn on 
the brushes was at each end of the brush 

oller, so that they did not contact the 

wheels. By building them up to normal 
size with adhesive tape, Mrs. Corwin 
has had more years of work out of them. 


° ° 2 


SALVAGE NOTE: Make aprons out 
of worn house dresses, is the suggestion 
of Amy J. De May, Clifton Springs, N. 
Y. The worn parts around the arms are 
cut out and the dress shaped like a big 
apron. Or if small aprons are desired, 
two can be made, one from the front 

f the dress and one from the back. The 
lower part of a short sleeve can be used 
for a pocket, already hemmed. 

With tea rationing threatened, our 
Clifton Springs neighbor advances cat- 
nip tea as a delicious drink. In sections 

where it grows wild, the big stalks can 
be cut off next to the ground, the leaves 
stripped off and dried slowly. When 
thoroughly dry they will crumble. The 
bits should be stored in a bag or can 
out of the dust. A small amount steeped 
a short time with a little milk and a 


small amount of sugar is very good. 
° ® ° ae: 


DOUBLE-PURPOSE JARS: “In pur- 
chasing coffee, mustard, salad dressing, 
etc., in glass cans, be sure to select the 
kind that can be used again for the pur- 

ose of home canning.” Mrs. Effie Bak- 
r, Midland, Mich., send you this idea. 
2° 2 ° 

HOME DECORATION: Marie Lud- 

vig, Rockville, Conn., suggests that a 
large scalloped bedspread can be put to 
use in a bedroom with one window and 
a small bed. The scallops can be cut off 
about 10 inches deep on each side of the 
spread and the spread hemmed. What 
is cut off can be made into drapes for 
the window. The same can be done in 





a room with two windows and _ twin 
beds. 

Here is another hint. Wash ice cream 
boxes, dry them and store seeds in them 
with the name written on the box along 
with any special planting information. 

6 2 o 

MAGIC BLACKBOARD: With oy" e 
children in school taking spelling, M. 
of San Francisco, Cal., finds that oe 

can save paper, rh and patience by 
having a family Magic Blackboard with 
its special pencil tied to it. Mother 
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PAGES 


SIZE 5% X 8% INCHES tors, 


heads... Mr. 


power 
tween cabinet officers, administra- 
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dictates the spelling words to each child 
in turn, who uses the board for writing 
them. Most practice homework can be 
handled this way. The board is also 
used, on its easel, for le: aving messages 
from one member of the family to an- 
other. It saves material and eleminates 
missed appointments, telephone calls, 
etc. 

M. S. adds that old shirts no longer 
worn sa uuse they are collarless or out 
ot style make pretty kitchen aprons. 


© ce ° 


ODD HINTS: Mrs. M. W. Smith, 
Savannah, Ga., who has read the mag- 
azine ever since it was published, coal 
these helps along to other readers: 

© Keep lemons fresh for months by 
sealing them in glass jars. 

e A rug shifted every six months so 
that all sections have a turn at the more 
traveled parts of the floor will give more 
years of wear. 





A Startling Story 


Dynamite in This 
Well-Told Account of 
War-Time Washington « 


This book pictures the turmoil that 
was seething behind the scenes in 
our National Capital prior to Dec. 
7th the “date which will live in in- 
famy.”’ 


New Dealers and dollar-a- 


year men embroiled in jealousies, 
discords, bickerings, fights for 


and prestige; feuds be- 
economists and department 
Bargeron mentions 


names—a lot of names, he discusses causes and results. 


This is an eye-opening story 


, of intrigue, cunning, of self- 


seeking politicians as well as pure patriots, who have been 
lured to the banks of the Potomac—either by high and 
unselfish motives or in order that they may profit by the 
mightiest spending spree in world history. 


WHAT LEADING MEN SAY 


“Carlisle Bargeron is a 


” author, 


great reporter. 

James A. Farley 
“I suspect this entertain- 
ing account of Washing- 
ton’s feuds will leave a 
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Quiet Sufferers 


HE one that makes the loudest out- 

cry is not always the one who has 
been hardest hit. It is usually the one 
whose nature it is to be noisy. 

In the pinch of war economy those 
elderly retired persons who saved up 
for a rainy day and are now trying to 
live on their investments are caught be- 
tween the rising cost of living on one 
hand and a rapidly decreasing income 
on the other. Figures just issued by the 
National City Bank of New York show 
the situation clearly. Dividends from 
180 of the biggest corporations declined 
87% per cent in the first half of 1942, and 
the larger -part of the decline was in the 
second quarter, which shows the trend. 
Gross receipts were greater, but more 
went in taxes. Federal taxes are absorb- 
ing 71 cents out of every dollar of their 
net income before taxes this year, as 
compared with 52 cents last year and 
27 cents in 1940. 

This means that hundreds of thou- 
sands of retired school teachers, widows 
and others who depend on these divi- 
dends for a living have been hard hit. 
Nothing has been done to equalize for 
them the 15 per cent rise in the cost 
of living. On the contrary, those who 
are demanding more pay on account of 
that rise are also demanding that cor- 
poration taxes be further increased — 
which would mean a further decrease 
of their dividends. 

Framers of the new tax bill have a 
great deal of responsibility, but their de- 
cisions should be ‘guided by reason and 
not by clamor. 


q 


Amateur Strategists 


ALK about setting up a second, or 

Western, front in Europe has been 
free, unrestrained and abundant. Which 
is as it should be, for everybody in a 
democratic country has a right to ex- 
press his opinion about things, and to 
argue for it should the occasion arise. 
The invasion of Western Europe to 
force the Germans to fight on two 
fronts, is a subject of tingling interest 


- to all Americans, for American soldiers 


are there to take part in it. Naturally 
we are disposed to talk about it, weigh 
the pros and cons, and exchange facts 
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Marcus in The New York Times 


° Time To Retire” 


and thoughts on the subject. And it may 
Here is a thought Tom Paine 
once expressed: 


do good. 


“Could the straggling thoughts of in- 
dividuals be collected, they would fre- 
quently form materials for wise and able 
men to improve into useful matter.” 

For, after all, we street-corner, coun- 
try-store, garden-gate amateur strate- 
gists know we have not sufficient facts 
on which to base a decision, even if we 
had great faith in our judgment.. There 
is a general and clear understanding 
that the time, place and method of ac- 
tion must be decided by the responsible 
experts who have a knowledge of the 
means at hand and of the extent of 
the difficulties to be We 
can talk all we wish, and our ideas 


overcome, 


might furnish a suggestion to those in 
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authority, but we know we are not i: 
position to know just what should 
done. 

Therefore it comes with rather p 
grace, and in bad taste, for a pul 
speaker, urging a second front for 
own particular reasons, to criticize ° 
lack of imagination which has thus 
been displayed by those in charge 
our armed forces, etc.” No one < 
say before the event whether th 
leaders are right or wrong, and to p 
tend to do so is an impertinence t! 
has no place in free discussion. 


g 


When the OCD announced that, af 
all, a jet of water was better than 
spray for putting out an incendia 
bomb, Mayor LaGuardia, of New Yo 
refused to accept the verdict. So a t 
was staged and the jet won. easily—!> 
seconds to 64, Mr. LaGuardia lost son 
face, but had plenty of cheek left. 


q 


Since candidates in the 


states were allowed extra gas for th 
campaigning it was suspected that a | 


ration 


of them announced for office just { 
the ride. 


¢ 


The American Bankers’ Policy Co: 
mission says that a post-war depressi 
is not inevitable. But we were inform 
that to keep it from being inevitable \ 
must restrain non-defense spendir 
There seems to be always a hitch sor 
where. 


¢ 


The OPM in hiring $l-a-year m 
gets between two and three million do! 
lars worth of “brains” for about $175 
year, Says a report. Now let the sear 
cease. Here, at last, is one barga 
Uncle Sam has made. 


q 


There is at least one activity in whic! 
the War Department has shown effi 
ciency. It hands out decorations s 
promptly for distinguished service tha 
hero fliers hardly reach the ground lx 
fore a medal is pinned on them. 


q 


The call for 6,000 Washington gir! 
to attend dances for service men in th 
near-by camps was quickly answered 
Which shows that American girls a: 
ready to take whatever steps are neces 
sary for their country. 


€ 


In these days of mounting taxes and 
retroactive clauses reports on profits 
came under the heading of guesses 
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I don’t think so. I don’t be- 
lieve the American people 
know too much about God. 
Certainly they know little of 
the actual existing Power of 
the Great Spirit—God. If they 
di® t 1ey would most certain- 
ly be able to use the superla- 
tive invisible Power against 
such world-disturbing human 
parasites as Hitler and Tojo 
would they not? 


We have all heard a lot 
about what terrible sinners 
we are, And we probably are. 
We have been told that we all 
were born in sin and shapen 
in iniquity. We have heard 
much about the terrible pun- 
ishments which lie ahead of 
all who do not believe “this” 
or “that” about God. These 
stories probably are all true. 
But there is one thing we 
have heard nothing about. We 
have heard nothing about the 
invisible superhuman, living 
Power of God. 


We have not been told that 
the American people can, in- 
dividually, and collectively, 
establish a definite and perm- 
anent contact with the Spirit 
of God, not “after” we die 
but BEFORE WE DIE. For 
it is now we need the Power 


of God. 


DR. FRANK B. ROBINSON 
Moscow, Idaho 


We have not been told that 
every human being, regard- 
less of race, creed, or relig- 
ious affiliation, can, here and 
now, draw upon an invisible 
Power so dynamic in its oper- 
ations that its use by the in- 
dividual can bring into every 
life, every right thing that can 
be desired. Not only that, the 
invisible, heretofore undiscov- 
ered Power of God, can be 
used to throw out of the life 
everything in it which should 
not be there. And we mean 
materially, as well as spirit- 
ually. 





” . * 


No, God has not failed the 
American people —they just 
simply have never been told 
of the staggering, scintillating 
Power there is in the realm 
of God. They have not been 
told that this superhuman 
Power can be found and used 
by all—here and now. If th 
American people will allow us 
to—we can show them how 
to find and use the actual lit 
eral Power of God—not 
“above the sky” but right 
here on earth. And let us tell 
you that this war can be 
stopped, and will be stopped, 
when the American people 
discover, for the first time in 
their lives, the actual and 
literal Power of God. 


We shall be glad to help 
all loyal Americans find this 
Power. Full and free informa- 
tion will be sent you if you 
write to “Psychiana,” Inc., 
Dept. 91, Moscow, Idaho, 


Please cooperate with us in 
our attempts to make this 
Power real to you by mailing 
your request for the free in- 
formation today. We are the 
ones who are trying to help 
you, and we ask for this 
simple cooperation. So please 
mail your request TODAY. 
Thank you. 


AN ASTOUNDING PROPHECY * * * 


Ten years ago Dr. Robinson predicted this war. He told what nations would be lined up against other nations. He predicted the 


Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The prophecy came true in a remarkable 


manner. 


Now —he makes another astounding 


prophecy. How long will the war last? Which side will be victorious? How will Hitler and Hirohito meet their doom? Will 


Tokyo go up in flames? A FREE COPY of this amazing prophecy will be included 
cannot promise to repeat this offer. SO SEND NOW. You mie 


if you mail your request—NOW. We 


just ao well begin to use the invisible superhuman Power of 


God right tonight—right in your own home. The address again is ‘“‘Psychiana”’ Inc, Dept. 101, Moscow, Idaho. 
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Queen Wilhelmina 


HE founder of the Roosevelt clan 
emigrated to New Amsterdam in 
1643. Just two years before, young 
William of Orange, grandson of Wil- 
liam the Silent, had married Mary of 
England, daughter of King Charles; ten 
ears previously, when the boy had 
oe but five, the great offices of state in 
the Dutch Republic had been declared 
hereditary in favor of this young Prince 
of Orange. The House became consti- 
tutional monarchs of The Netherlands 
in 1815. Today the ruling descendants 
of both these remarkable families are 
in the United States. Sixty-year-old 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt last week 
had as his guest in the White House 
62-year-old Wilhelmina Helena Pauline 
Maria of Orange-Nassau, Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

Wilhelmina has ruled longer than any 
sovereign in Europe: she succeeded her 
father in 1890, though she did not come 
of age and ascend tne throne until 1898. 
She is queen of a vast empire with some 
70,000,000 inhabitants, which is flung 
from Europe to the Antipodes. She is 
the only foreign potentate besides the 
British King to hold territory in the New 
World. Now her enemies—and ours— 
hold all her possessions save those in 
the Americas, which comprise Dutch 
Guiana and the nearby islands of Cura- 
cao off the northeast coast of South 
America. For the past few months this 
exemplary Queen, perhaps the world’s 
richest woman with an annual pre-war 
income of $6,000,000, has been living 
quietly in little Lee, Massachusetts. 

Queen Wilhelmina may well remind 
the President of another woman of great 
calm, intelligence and fortitude whom 
he knew well—his mother. Wilhelmina 
has somewhat modeled herself on an- 
other queen, Victoria, whom she visited 
once as a girl of 13. The two royal 
personages took a liking to each other; 
and Wilhelmina resolved to be as great 
a Queen as the Widow of Windsor. 

Just how important the Germans con- 
sidered this only reigning queen on 
earth was indicated by their desperate 
attempts to capture her. Some of their 
first parachutists were dropped around 
the palace where she was staying. They 
were wiped out, and Wilhelmina was 
pursuaded to move to the Hague. On the 
third day of the invasion, with Germans 
controlling key points, her chief of staff 
told her, “I must insist that it is time for 
you to leave.” The queen who 42 years 
before had declared in Amsterdam’s 
Nieuwe Kerk (New Church), “I swear to 
the Netherlands people that I will al- 
ways guard and maintain the constitu- 
tion,” went to England where, she said, 





“the Dutch Government has taken tem- 
porary headquarters.” 

With their Queen to rally round, the 
Dutch have fought and still fight stub- 
bornly on the side of the United Na- 
tions. Those left behind in the Nether- 
lands have treated the Germans with a 
mixture of chilly contempt and unbend- 
ing resistance. History has taught the 
Dutch how to resist, for they won both 
their sovereignty and their very dike- 
guarded land the hard wy . 

Wilhelmina was trained from child- 
hood to serve her empire. Her father 
died when she was 10. Her mother, 
German-born Queen Emma, drilled into 
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Wilhelmina: A Queen for 52 Years 


her as a child that she belonged to the 
Netherlands and not the Netherlands to 
her. Special tutors taught her lan- 
guages, history, constitutional law, and 
military and naval sciences. 

When she ascended the throne Wil- 
helmina’s marriage became a state neces- 
sity. She is a devout member of the 
sternly Calvinistic Dutch Reformed 
Church. The Dutch Constitution de- 
creed that her consort should be a 
Protestant and should have no chance 
to inherit a foreign crown. Henry, Duke 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin met these 
qualifications. They were married be- 
fore Wilhelmina was 21. In 1909 they 
had their only child, Princess Juliana, 
Wilhelmina’s heir. Wilhelmina’s hus- 
band died in 1934. 

The Dutch admire and love Wil- 
helmina for her works and for her quali- 
ties. When she took the throne only 
500,000 persons were eligible to vote: 
under her, the Dutch received universal 
suffrage and proportional representa- 
tion. The great Zuyder Zee reclama- 
tion project, begun in 1920, reclaimed 
900 square miles from the sea and added 
a twelfth province to the country. Dutch 
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architecture became world-famous, a), 
Holland known as the country witho,, 
slums. The Dutch started the first and 
one of the most successful of the world 
great airlines, operating a 10,000-mi 
route from Holland to Batavia, Java. 

Wilhelmina’s qualities of charact 
endeared her to her people. She 
hard-working. She has a good hea 
Wilhelmina, it was said, always kne 
as much if not more of the business 0! 
the state as her ministers. She is devout 
in the tough Calvinism which teach 
that people have duties as well as priv - 
leges—especially rulers. She is dign 
fied yet simple. Ostentation is beyon 
her nature. 

Living in Lee, for example, Quee 
Wilhelmina goes shopping in person. A\ 
the furniture store she priced linoleum 
buying an inexpensive grade to lay on 
the bathroom floor, where her grand 
children had been splashing. At the 
drugstore she bought a bath sponge, ex 
plaining: “I am old-fashioned. Every- 
body else uses a washcloth, but I like « 
sponge for my bath.” 

She is also courageous in performing 
her duties as she sees them. In the 
Boer war she defied Britain by sending 
a warship to South Africa to remove 
President Paul Kruger to Holland. Afte: 
World War I she retused to give up the 
German Kaiser, who had fled to Holland 
for refuge, to the Allies. He lived on at 
Doorn to see German troops invade th. 
country which had sheltered him. 

Queen Wilhelmina’s greatest joy to- 
day is probably the fact that her line 
which might have ended with he: 
daughter Juliana, is secured. Juliana 
in 1937 married Prince Bernhard zu 
Lippe-Blesterfeld of Germany. They 
have two children, daughters who one 
day may provide the Netherlands’ third 
queen. It was largely to visit her daug)i- 
ter and grandchildren, who took refuge 
in Canada two years ago, that hard- 
working Queen Wilhelmina left her Lon- 
don headquarters to visit this country. 
Prince Bernhard, an aviator, remained 
in Britain. 

But Queen Wilhelmina is also here to 
represent her country. It may be that 
she has discussed with President Roose 
velt the status of the Dutch East Indies 
after the war. Without these, the rich 
est “crown jewels” of her empire, the 
Netherlands would be a minor state 
Recent speeches by administration lead- 
ers have indicated that we expect sub- 
ject nations to be freed after the war. 
Under Wilhelmina, however, Dutch co- 
lonial policy has been a model for the 
world; and her East Indies subjects are 
virtually on the same civil plane as her 
Netherlands citizens. 

As for the war itself, Wilhelmina has 
no doubts. Looking ahead, she declares 
with sincere conviction: “When ultimate 
victory is ours and this terrible time 
belongs to the past, there will rest upon 
our shoulders the heavy duty of building 
a better world.” 
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Over the WAVES 


Another of the nation’s high wartime 
posts was filled last week when Secre- 
ary Of the Navy Knox swore in forty- 
vo-year-old Dr. Mildred H. McAfee 
as director of the newly established 
Women’s Reserve of the United States 
Naval Reserve. From now on Dr. 
McAfee, on leave for the duration from 
the presidency of Wellesley College, 

ill be known as Lieut. Commander 
\icAfee, U.S.N.R. The organization 

heads had been nicknamed even 
before its director was sworn in. Its 
iembers will be the WAVES of the 
Navy~Women Appointed for Voluntary 
Emergency Service. 

Commander McAfee was “Miss Mac” 
to most of her Wellesley girls—and she 
s exactly the sort of woman that ap- 
pellation of approval brings to mind. 
We might describe her nautically as 
She is well put together, neither 
hort nor tall, her close-clipped hair 
lying in lively, dark curls. On top of 
that, she dresses smartly, and is good- 
looking with direct eyes that at once 
inspire confidence. Far in their depths 
one sees lurking that well of humor and 
vit which makes Miss Mac such a 
human person. It is a fine compliment 
to her that she is remembered wherever 
she has been not only as one of the 
country’s foremost progressive edu- 
cators, but also as one of its liveliest 
wits. The woman whose sense of 
humor prompted her to send a message 
to her students signed, “Your Measley 
Dean,” when measles kept her from 
making a chapel address, will have no 
trouble maintaining good relations with 
iny number of thousands of WAVES 
under her direction. 

Scholarly Commander McAfee comes 
from a whole line of educators, church 
people and writers, and is the daughter 
of the Rev. Cleland Boyd McAfee, sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. From her home at 
Parksville, Missouri, Mildred went to 
Vassar. The last war caught her there 
and, eager to do her part, she came to 
Washington. After a week she decided 
that pasting clippings in a scrapbook 
(and she worked fast, anyway) 
wasn’t doing a lot toward winning the 
war. She returned to Vassar, graduated 
in 1920, a Phi Beta Kappa, and settled 
1 temporarily to teaching and 


aown 
hurch work in Chicago. In succeed- 
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WOMAN'S WORLD 


( Title Copyrighted ) 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 





ing years she took advanced degrees 
at the University of Chicago and at 
Columbia. Her teaching grew into col- 
lege deanships and the presidency of 
Wellesley when she was 36, and she 
has been awarded honorary degrees 
from prominent institutions. 

The measles incident occurred while 


Miss Mae was dean of women at Centre 
College in Kentucky. At Oberlin Col- 
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WAVES 


- Comdr. McAfee Rules the 


lege, where she was dean before going 
to Wellesley, Miss Mac is remembered 
with this anecdote. There was a rule 
stating that women students stayed in 
town unless permitted to leave by the 
dean. One day on her way to Cleve- 
land the dean met six students, three 
of them girls, hitch-hiking out of town. 
Stopping her car, the friendly dean 
called out, “Hop in, boys. I'm sorry I 
can’t take you girls along, too—but you 
know the college rules.’ 

At W ellesley? Well, it took three 
years, but one day Dean McAfee 
dropped her conservatism and approved 
shorts on the gym floor, wore sweaters 
and skirts on the campus and low- 
backed evening gowns when the occa- 
sion permitted. 

In her present position Commander 
McAfee occupies a suite of offices in 
the Arlington Building of the Navy 
Department. Although the command- 
ing officer of an eventual 10,000 or 
more WAVES, Commander MccAfee is 
not a rabid feminist. She says: “J can- 
not get in the least excited about de- 





manding rights for women as women, 
although I am tremendously interested 
in protecting any woman from loss of 
human rights because she is a woman.” 


ww 


Bottled Stockings 


What about bottled stockings? Are 
they here to stay or has WPB signed 
their death warrant? The new 
metic ruling banned all products that 
were not on the market in 1941. For- 
tunately, there was leg make-up then 
but not in such an abundance of lines. 
It is generally believed, however, that 
WPB will listen to appeal and in cases 
where critical ingredients are not re- 
quired in the making of the cosmetic, 
will allow manufacture and sale to con- 


cos- 


tinue. 

In that event more of us will be mak- 
ing our first dabs at applying the liquid 
and will produce some freakish looking 
“hose” unless we are willing to take 
the advice of the girls who had to learn 
by experience and mistakes. You will 
have to shop around and experiment 
until you find your favorite brand and 
color but a liquid that comes off only 
when soap is added to the water will 
keep } you out of an embarrassing situa- 
tion on a rainy day. Personally, we 
aoe a run in silk stockings to running 
bottled stockings. 

For best re sults, we might even say, 
for results, remove all fuzz from the 
legs before application of the liquid. 

depilatory, an epilator, one of the 
various stones or a razor will serve the 
purpose, but should be used re gularly, 
every other day or so. Either a piece 
of cotton or the hand m: iy be used to 
spre -ad on the liquid. The latter method 
is widely used and preferred. Pour 
several drops into the palm of the hand 
and spread on perfectly dry legs, start- 
ing at the foot and working up. Using 
both hands will assure a complete job. 

Before you stop, apply a second coat, 
blending and patting it to produce a 
smooth, even coat with no trace. of 
streakiness. For the dull crepe finish 
which you envy on others use the palm 
of the hand for patting. The more 
even and flat the surface of the liquid 
the more dull the finish. Lastly, allow 
your “stockings” to dry Scccuulls be- 
fore donning your dress or brushing 
against any obstacles. Then you will 
not leave them behind you or on your 
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skirt hem. But we warn you, we mean 
“dry thoroughly.” 
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Shoe News 


There hadn’t been even a hint of 
leather shortage then, but shoe design- 
ers weren't being outscuffled in the 
scuffle of brother designers to find sub- 
stitute materials for those denied them 
by priorities and shortages. And the 
shoe designers were so ingenious, even 
though not under pressure, that their 
work may yet prove as valuable as 
smart. 

At one time wooden-soled shoes 
meant sabots, to most of us the antonym 
of glamour. Wasn't it some place in 
Europe people clomped along in 
them? That's right. And in Europe 
today, France, for example, women who 
never before had to wear wooden shoes 
clatter along the streets on wooden 
soles, a concession to the war. But in 
America designers have shod women in 
wooden soles because someone dis- 
covered that it was a novelty to tramp 
on wood. Some of the soles are un- 
believably light, others more sturdy, but 
all are chic. 

In the field of synthetics shoe manu- 





facturers are not strangers either. There 
is the transparent vinylite with which 
we are all familiar in evening slippers 


Mending Tape 
O mend and repair worn and 
torn fabrics is considered a pa- 
triotic duty because of the need for 
conservation of materials - But it is 
neither patriotic nor a duty to slave 
for hours over a repair job that can 
be done as well, perhaps more neat- 
ly, in a jiffy. We have found an al- 
nost invisible mending tape that does 
away with darning, patching and re- 
weaving. When a garment or some 
household item rips at a strategic 
place or time you simply cut a piece 
of the tape to fit and press it on 
with a hot iron. When the patch 
has cooled the job is done. The best 
part of it is that light or heavy, color- 
ed or plain fabrics, even raincoats, 
can be mended in this way. And 
the patches will withstand innumer- 
able launderings. 





and occasion footwear. This plastic was 
first used in the soles of children’s 
shoes because it stood up even better 
than leather under the gaff they gave it. 
Variations of the product are used ac- 


Needle Magic 
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cording to the wear it will be subjecte{ 
to, and the ensemble it will match. 

Another highly successful material i), 
troduced in deme is plastic pate: 
In many respects it is superior to the o|\ 
patent leather. For instance, it is glo 
sier, will not crack as easily and can }) 
cleaned with soap and water. So 
footwear marches ahead to smartin 
it prepares for what it may meet on t! 
way. 
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Coffee Cake 


One of the most popular among th, 
dessert breads, streusel (crumb) coffe 
cake is not difficult to make at home. 

Ingredients: One and one-half cake 
yeast; one tablespoon sugar; one cup 
milk, scalded and cooled; four and on 
half cups sifted flour; one-fourth cu) 
butter; one-half cup sugar; one-fourt! 
teaspoon salt; two eggs, beaten. 

Directions: Dissolve yeast and suga 
in lukewarm milk; add one and one-hal! 
cups flour. Beat until smooth. Cove 
and let rise in a warm place, out o! 
drafts, for about three-quarters of a: 
hour. Cream butter, add sugar and 
salt; add to yeast mixture. Add eggs 
and flour. Knead lightly. Put in 


7347—Catch these colorful butterflies on a bedspread or cloth. Each butter- 
fly is different and is a good way to use up odd bits of embroidery cotton. 
Number contains full details. 


359—“Peek-a-boo!” Says Puss from her basket hideout—an attractive bit 
of crochet for your chair or buffet. Make scarf ends too from the larger design. 
Number contains full details. 


370—To brighten your kitchen—these towels that you'll love to embroider. 
Done mainly in cross-stitch, they make a nice hostess gift. 


full details. 


418—College days are near and this jiffy knit is just the thing. Knitted in 
straight rows tacked together, it goes fast in rug cotton or wool. Number con- 


tains full details. 


Price of patterns i5c (in coins) each (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing). Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATH- 
Y 


FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N 
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well-greased bowl, cover and let rise 
in warm place until light, or about two 
Roll one-half inch thick and 
Let 


nours. 
‘ place in two well-greased pans. 





$114—For the Junior Miss a jauntily buttoned frock 
with smart top-sjitching. Sizes 11 to 17. Size 13, 
34@ yards 35 inch fabric. 

4124—Gay banding trims the revers, sleeves and 
skirt of this casual cotton. Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 
34g yards 35 inch fabric and 3g yard banding. 

9999—A yoked and panelled dress for now; a mili- 
tary cape to top it on cooler days. Sizes 2 to 10. 
Size 6, dress, 2%, yards 35 inch fabric; cape, 13% 
yards 54 inch fabric. 














Price of each pattern is 16c (in coins). The 
Summer Fashion Book is 10 cents. Address the 
PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
i7th Street, New York, N. ¥. 






rise again until light, about one and one- 
half hours. Prick tops with fork; brush 
with melted butter and sprinkle with 
topping. Let rise in warm place about 
one-half hour. Bake about 20 minutes 
at 400 degrees F. 

For the topping, cream one-third cup 
butter, add one-third cup sugar grad- 
ually, mixing well. Add one-half cup 
sifted flour, one cup dry cake or bread 
crumbs, ground, and one teaspoon cin- 
namon. Stir until well mixed and 
crumbly. 

EE 


Savory Salmon 

It isn't every woman who can bake 
a crisp, airy souffle. To turn out a suc- 
cessful souffle is an accomplishment in 
itself. It can be baked either in a pan 
of hot water or in the oven, but in no 
case should you try to serve souffle if 
there is a possibility that dinner will be 
held up for any length of time. Here is 
an unusual salmon souffle for six. 

Ingredients: Two tablespoons butter, 
two tablespoons flour, one-half teaspoon 
salt; one-half teaspoon paprika; one- 
half cup milk; three egg yolks; one cup 
canned salmon; three egg whites. 

Directions: Blend flour and season- 
ing well with melted butter; slowly add 
milk, stirring over low heat until mix- 
ture thickens and boils. Remove from 
heat and add beaten egg yolks; fold in 
salmon, and allow to cool. Fold in egg 
whites stiffly beaten. Pour mixture into 
greased baking dish and bake at 425 de- 
grees F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 





Colorful Novelty 


Fill a clear, glass bow] with fresh, 
peeled, thinly sliced peaches. Sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and the juice of 
one-half lemon. Around the edge add 
a border of red raspberries and garnish 
with sprays of mint. Cover tightly and 
leave in refrigerator several hours until 
raspberries acquire a dewy mist. 

LT 


Household Hints 


@ Kitchen scales are almost a neces- 
sity at canning time. For best results 
weigh everything. 


@ Take meat loaf on a picnic. It car- 
ries well and is as good cold as hot. 


g To prevent mold from growing on 
stored fat be sure the container is dry, 
cook until the moisture is all out when 
cooking down the fat for storing, keep 


in a dry place. 


@ Rembve tea from old tea balls, 
wash material and use the bags for 
spices where it is undesirable to have 
the spices in a mixture after their flavor 
has been extracted. 


q Silverware should be washed im- 
mediately after use since foods, salt and 
acids cause corrosion. 


| Christmas Cards and take 


@ Domestic red pepper is less hot 
than cayenne and can be used in salad 
dressings, cheese and meat dishes, rel- 
ishes and fruit butters. 


@ Wrap cheese in a clean cloth 
dampened in vinegar and keep in a cool 
dry place. 


LEARN SPANISH! 


Be ready for a South American boom. You 
can learn Spanish, reading and speaking, 
by our Easy Method. You can do it by 
mail. Low cost. Pay as you progress. Write 
teday for information and FREE SAMPLE 
LESSON. Ne obligation. 


INSTITUTE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
550 W. Lafayette Bivd. Detroit, Mich, 








Amazing values! Just 
show these “50 for $1'’ Personal 
plenty 

orders. Make good profit. Our $1 
Box 21 Christmas Folders is also 
@ money - er for you. Many 
other $1 seliers.Get samples on a grovel. WITH 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS [fttianys 
160 N. Washington St., Dept, 576, Boston, Mass. 


How Betty Cured the 
Budget Blues / ’ 





FORS 
sal, 












Betty Smith watched food costs rise 
And her ies take a beating. 

Said she, “I'v@'saved on clothes and things 
But we've got to go on eating!” 


| Her mother said, “Now, don’t despair 

Just get some Maca Yeast, 

Home baking cuts food costs "way down 
Yet makes each meal a feast!” 


So Betty took this sound advice— 
Baked wholesome rolls and bread 


And coffee cake and sugar buns 
And still, she’s “Dough” ahead. 


petty moony 
ait this FOF 








2 Loaves of Bread 

1 Dozen Parkerhouse Rolls 
1 Dozen Cloverleaf Rolls 
1 
1 





Dozen Horn Rolls 
Coffee-Cake Ring 


ALL THIS can be made from one 5 
pound batch of Maca Yeast dough— 
made all at once but baked fresh on 
separate days. You can get the com- 
plete recipe and method for each by 
simply addressing a request to Dept. 
47-8, NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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NEWS 


IN 


BRIEF 





National 


Still more raids by the FBI resulted 
in a round-up of 87 Japs, Germans and 
Italians, all listed as “dangerous,” and 
possessing maps and charts of the Paci- 
fic theater, signal flares, and _photo- 
graphs of American subs at the San 
Diego naval base ... ® Before leaving 
Rio for the U. S., Ambassador to Bra- 
zil Jefferson Caffery signed six economic 
agreements assuring Brazil a market in 
the U. S. for one to four years for babas- 
su oil and nuts, castor beans 
and oil, cotton linters and 
hull fiber, burlap, rotenone 
and ipecac...® OPA an- 
nounced a cut of 2% cents in 
gasoline price in the 17 ra- 
tioned states and D. C., 
storing* the price to june 
lev els, Other boosts since 
Jan. 1 will remain in effect 
to permit the industry to un- 
derwrite a $38-million defi- 
cit incurred by a transpor- 
tation pool to bring the oil 
in overland @ War 
Manpower Commission 
plans to place the nation’s 
physically handicapped men 
and women, estimated at 
4,000,000, in skilled offigg 
work and other positions 

.. ® Because of his writ- 
ings in the infamous Gali- 
lean, Wm. D. Pelley, former 
leader of the fascist Silver 
Shirts, was convicted of 
sedition and conspiracy on eleven 
counts. He faced 20 years... © The 
“greatest show on earth” provided un- 
scheduled thrills and horrors at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, when a $200,000 fire blazed 
through the Ringling Brothers’ terrified 
menagerie, roasting to death 30 animals 
and charring 20 others, nine of them so 
badly they had to be killed... © Three 
steamers chartered by Greek War Relief 
Association sailed from Montreal with 
15,000 tons of grain and 50 tons of med- 
ical supplies to succor the starving, dy- 
ing Greek people . .. © Max Stephan, 
Detroit traitor who aided escape of Ger- 
man Air Lt. Krug, who fled from Cana- 
da, was sentenced to death by hanging 
by Federal judge. 


a G 


U. S. at War 


Aug. 20 a Pacific coast dimout will 

0 into effect from Canada to Mexico as 

ar as 150 miles inland to protect coast- 

al installations ... @ In an attempt to 
prevent enemy landings, the Army in- 
tensified its patrol of Florida’s 1,200- 
mile shoreline and barred civilians from 
the beaches at night... ¢ At San Diego 


a new Navy fighter plane squadron of 
96 fliers was commissioned and took the 
name “Grim Reapers.” Their planes 
bear the insignia of a skeleton in a dive 
swinging a scythe in its bony hands... 
¢ Reports from Costa Rica disclosed 
that U. S. torpedo planes sank a Ger- 
man sub in the Caribbean after it had 
been spotted by a commercial pilot . . . 
¢ With a 36-foot launch, a compass, a 
watch, an improvised sextant and a 
“large-scale small area” map, 18 Amer- 





Navy Photo from Acme 


Periscope Photo: A Jap Destroyer Goes Down 


icans sailed from fallen Corregidor, past 
55 Jap warships to Darwin, 2,000 miles 
away, in one month. When two officers 
and 16 men of the mine-sweeper Quail 
saw the fall of the Philippines, they 
scuttled their ship and put out in the 
Diesel-powered launch . .. ® One of 
the best 0 of the war was released 
recently by Navy Dept. It was a peri- 
scope picture of a Jap destroyer sunk 


by an American sub. 
a c c 


People 


Asking no favors when he enlisted in 
the Army, Warren Francis Pershing, son 
of Gen. John J. Pershing, chose to win 
his officer bars the hard way. He was 
commissioned a second lieutenant at 
Fort Belvoir, Va., after completing the 
course at the Engineer Corps school 
there. Gen. Pershing, ‘in virtual retire- 
ment at Walter Reed Hospital, Wash- 
ington, was unable to attend the grad- 
uation of his son... ® Tall, healthy 
King Haakon VII, of Norway, observed 
his 70th birthday by reviewing thou- 

sands of Norwegian troops and civil- 
ians in London, far from his home 





” PATHFINDE® 


country ... ® Describing his dari: 
torpedo-boat raids as “without pre 
dent in this type of warfare,” Presid 
Roosevelt placed around the neck 
Lt. Comdr. John D. Bulkeley the ribb 
bearing the Congressional Medal 
Honor for heroism beyond the call 
duty ... ®© Michael George Char! 
Franklin, third son of the Duke a 
Duchess of Kent, crying lustily, 
christened by the Archbishop of Ca 
terbury. One of his eight sponsors \ 
godfather President Franklin D. Roos 
velt ... @ In California the latest Barr 
more marriage was that of Dian 
daughter of the late John, to stage an 
screen actor Bramwell Fletcher, 38 . 
© Feeling that he would be “better sat 
isfied in these critical tim: 
as a member of our arm« 
forces,” Edward H. Fole, 
Jr., general counsel of t! 
Treasury tendered his resi¢ 
nation to accept a commi 
sion as a lieutenant colon 


in the Army. 
2 ee 


Foreign 


Upon protest of the Pop 
against the “inhuman a: 
rests and deportations” o 
Jews from occupied Franc: 
to Poland and_ occupie: 
Russia, French Chief o 
State Marshal Petain peti 
tioned the occupying au 
thority through Chief o 
Government Pierre Laval! 
but succeeded only in reac! 
ing an agreement “for th 
moment to confine deport: 
tions to ‘non-French Jews’ ’ 
... © Screaming “riot 
the Americans demand it” from 
table top on the Avenue d’Orleans, ir 
Paris, a woman “terrorist” sounded th 
war cry for a planned food riot in whic! 
one civilian was killed, two policemen 
and six civilians were injured. Th: 
wounded were ¢ited as “innocent vic 
tims of an aggression incited by foreign 
radio”... @ Flare-up in British House 
of Lords assailed the German-language 
broadcast of Air Marshal Harris, chic! 
of the Bomber Command of the RAF 
as an unfortunate mistake. His warning 
to Germany that she would be bombed 
to bits, city by city, was termed “silly 
nonsense.” Only one Lords’ leader cred- 
ited it as being valuable propaganda 

. © Both the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, over protests and 
fears of their members, passed a bill 


for transfer of criminal jurisdiction over 


members of the American armed forces 
from British courts to American military 
tribunals ... @ Waldo Frank, American 
writer, asked to leave’ Argentina because 
of comments on “discontent” caused by 
the Government’s neutrality policy, was 
then brutally beaten by six thugs. 
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READERS WRITE 
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Radio News Bulletin 

I believe we need a government spon- 
ed and controlled news bulletin once a 

on all networks, local and national, 
ultaneously, choosing an hour when the 
dience is largest. It should be a strict 
le that no “spot” commercials immediate- 
precede or follow this bulletin. I also 
rgest that the exact time covered by a 
.dcast be made perfectly clear, and i 
y repetition of part of a previous ble. 
be made, that the fact be clearly st: ate dd. 
five-word commercial could state: “For 
tter news, buy bonds,” 

H. S. Welday 

Ohio 


Eaton, 


Strikes 

\ppe aring in your issue of August 1, 

ge “In fact, the Board revealed that 

i‘: id been 192 strikes in the month of 

ne, involving the loss of 254,653 man- 
ivs of work.” It seems to me that if our 
hting men should develop as much fear 

{ the enemy’s war machine as the existing 


ir most of our legislators have of the 
ting machine, we will lose the war. 
nere is no reasonable reason to counte- 


nce strikes in war time. Do you think so? 
Major MacLean 
olcott, N. Y. 


And Lister 
Among the many good guest editorials 
at by Mr. Fosdick is among the best 
it there is one error in it which I would 
ke to correct. He “A British aviator 
North Africa escapes death from surgi- 
| infection because a Frenchman, Pas- 
ur, and German, Koch, elaborated 
w technique.” 
Not Pasteur, not Koch, but Joseph Lister, 
Englishman, discovered and elaborated 
the technique of antiseptic surgery. Be- 
fore Lister's long, painstaking, intelligent 
abors: “To go to a hospital was almost 
equivalent to a sentence of death.” And 
arly in the sixties James Simpson denounc- 
ed the awful mortality in hospitals and 
ttered desperate protests against the hos- 
pital system. 
The English surgeons were slow in recog- 
nizing Lister’s work but the leading sur- 
veons of Germany were among the first to 


Says: 





Geographic Tabloid 





UGANDA PROTECTORATE 
Area—93,981 sq. mi. 
Population — 3,790,689, 

tirely African. 
Location—In British East Africa 
Capital—Entebbe. 
Government—Native chiefs urged to 
conduct government of their subjects. 
Britain is Tepresented by a Governor as- 
sisted by a Legislative and an Executive 
Council. 
Governor—Sir. Charles C. F. Dundas. 
Education—Was entirely in hands of 
Missionary Societies, now supplement- 
ed by the Government. 
Products—Cotton, coffee, chillies, oil- 
tin ore, hides, ivory, sugar, to- 
valuable woods. 


almost en- 


Sé eds, 
bacco, 








adopt his methods and practice them with 
success. When in 1875 Lister visited Ger- 
many (Koch announced the discovery of 
the tubercle bacillus in 1889) he was re- 
ceived with honor and festivals in his honor 
were held in Munich and Leipsig. When 
reads of the conditions prevalent in 
hospitals previous to Lister’s work and com- 
pares them with the hospitals of today with 
their many health giving and life saving 
operations safely performed because of that 


WS. 
Bible Verse 


Thou shalt not be afraid for the 
terror by night; nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day; Nor for the pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness; nor 
for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday. 


one 





Psalms, 91: 5,6 


work. 
the benefits 
Joseph Lister. 


amazed at the 


conferred on 


magnitude of 
humanity by 


one 1S 


E. D. Cook, M.D. 
Gardnerville, Nev. 


Jap Carriers’ Smokestacks 


On the editorial page of the (July 25) 
issue of PATHFINDER, referring to Major 
Henderson at the Battle of Midway, it says 
he “deliberately dived his plane into the 
smokestack of the Jap carrier.” I wonder 
if you could get me a picture of Jap 


carrier with a smokestack? 

Oscar L. Young 
Chief Justice 
Superior Ay of New Hampshire 
Laconia, N. H., 

[PATHFINDER has no photogray of Jap carrier 
except those wreathed in smoke from bomb and t 
pedo hits. The Nav sticks by its gu 
regarding the smokestack Jap carriers have 
them, it says; some 


however, 
Some 
Ed.] 


do not 


Sacrifice and Service 

We are learning to serve in the war 
effort and how to forego many pleasures 
of peacetime America. In doing this, we're 
paying tribute to our country and _ its 
fathers in this great democracy. Thanks 
for the part played by your paper in keep- 
ing us posted_on how to best serve the war 
effort. 

Stacy Hull 

Keyrock, W. Va. 


WHY GOD P 


Why does God permit war? Why 


does He per- 


mit cruelty, injustice, pain, starvation, sickness 
and death? 

Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest mountains in the world, a young 
Englishman named Edwin J. Dingle found the 


answers to these questions A great mystic opene d 
his eyes. A great change came over him. He 
realized the strange Power that Knowledge gives. 

That Power, he says, can transform the life of 
anyone. Questions, whatever they are, can be 
answered. The problems of health, death, poverty 
and wrong, can be solved 

In his own case, he was brought back to splen- 
did health. He acquired wealth, too, as well as 
world-wide professional recognition. Thirty years 
ago, he was sick as a man could be and live. Once 
his coffin was bought. Years of almost continuous 
tropical fevers, broken bones, near blindness, pri- 
vation and danger had made a human wreck of 
him, physically and mentally. 

He was about to be sent back to England to 
die, when a strange message came “They are 
waiting for you in Tibet.” He wants to tell the 
whole world what he learned there, under the 
guidance of the greatest mystic he ever encoun 
tered during his twenty-one years in the Far East. 
He wants everyone to experience the greater 








SEED YOUR LAWN 
THIS FALL. 


IT TELLS WHY 
* 


“My lawn is beautiful 
. thanks to your fine 
Seed and Turf Builder 
. Planted three weeks and heve 
mowed it once already,” writes Mr. 
Beattie Gwyn, of Marion, Va. Start your 
Scott lawn this fall or convert your 
present lawn to one of outstanding 
beauty. Write today or Scotts FREE 
Lawn Care Bulletins . . they tell how 

¥) your lawn can very inexpensively 
7 be the envy of the neighborhood. 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 
218 Main Street - Marysville, Ohio 


FOR LAWN BEAUTY 


4 
32 PAGE BOOK telling how simple use of a 


FRE Product from the Earth released hundreds 
from the misery of Psoriasis, Eczema, Athletes Footy 
Acne, lich, Open Sores and Poison Oak. Address De- 
partment 81, P.O. Box 3:0, Berkeley, California. 











LEARN EXTRA MONEY QUICK 
Amazing Christmas Cord Sellers 


NEW/ 


EMBOSSED 
PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS CARL 


Take orders for most unique, 


sensationally different Christmas 


Cards! Alli EMBOS 
printed with name, 
Amazing vaive. Big pr 
Complete line of Assortments. 
Card Etchings, Religious, Humorous, Gift 
Wrappings. etc. Also Personal Stationery, $1, 
spies on approval. Start earning now — writel 


Frit NDSHIP STUDIOS, 524 Adams, Elmira, N.Y. 


OLD LEG SORES 


“Nurse 


Idesigns 
0 for $1! 
of for you. 
11 Chris = a 





Dencker’s Home Treatment” affords 


palliative relief for old leg sores caused by 
varicose veins. Does not interfere with dally 
work Write for Free Trial without obliga- 
tion, also literature including reports from 
- - enthu lastic users of 

Ik REE : Vurse bencker s; Home 
rreatment. Send today, 

TRIAL Dencker Products, Dept. 


103B, Long Beach, Calif. 
the 
there 


health and 
Power, which 
came to him. 

Within ten years, 
he was able to retire 
to this country with 
a fortune. He had 
been honored by 
fellowships in the 
World’s leading 
Geographical 
Societies, for his 
work as a geogra 
pher. And today, 30 
years later, he is still 
so athletic, capable 
of so much work, so 
young in appear- 
ance, it is hard to believe he has 

As a first step in their progress toward the 
Power that Knowledge gives, Mr. Dingle wants 
to send the readers of this notice a 9,000-word 
treatise. It is free. For your free copy, send your 
name and address to the Institute oi Mental 
physics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., Dept. A139 
Los Angeles, Calif. Write promptly. 





lived so long. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to Duy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 

rofitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 


FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—cClassified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


___AGENTS 


WANTED: "RELIABLE WOMAN to test our food } prod- 
ucts in her home and later take orders if samples 
are satisfactory. $5.00 worth samples Free. Send no 
money. Just write Blair, Dept. 77-H, Lynchburg, Va. 
AGENTS WANTED 
SELL FRIENDS 50 Name Imprinted Christmas is Cards 
only $1.00—free samples. 30 assortments 30c up. 
Patriotic Cards. Famous 21 assortment on approval. 
ial Offer. Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. 
PM-88, New York. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 “60 assorted, name imprint- 
ed, $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples free. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





BOOKS 


THE STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, official pub- 

lication of the U. 8S. Constitution Sesquicentennial 
Commission. 192 ges, illustrated with portraits of 
the signers of the Constitution and the Chief Justices 
of the United States. The text of the Constitution, 
the Declaration of Independence, Washington's Fare- 
well Address, with the Story of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, and history from 
the origin and discovery of our land right up to 
now. useful and valuable book for every Amer- 
ican. Size 6 x 9, full color hard cover, packed - 
individual carton. Sent upon receipt of 25c, 
6 for %1.00. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Dousias 
Street. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

BUSINESS SERVICE 

YOUR NAME ON PATRIOTIC BLOTTERS win good- 

will. Write for samples, prices. Frank Martin Com- 
pany, Marshall Building, leveland. ° 

HELP WANTED 

STEADY WORK—GOOD PAY—Reliable man or 

woman wanted to call on farmers. No experience 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up 
to $15.00 in a day. Wonderful new proposition. Par- 
ticulars free. McNess Co., Dept. 608, Freeport, Illi- 
nois. 








INVENTORS 


INVENTORS WRITE IMMEDIATELY—Two valuable 
booklets about patents and selling inventions. Victor 
J, Evans & Co., 647-J Merlin Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MEDICAL 


RHEUMATISM—Arthritis-Neuritis-Sciatica. Why con- 

tinue suffering the agonizing pains of these diseases 
when usual remedies have failed? Learn about a mod- 
ern, trustworthy, non-surgical method that gives re- 
sults when older methods fail. This marvelous treat- 
ment is completely explained in New Free Book pub- 
lished by Ball Clinic, Department 6305, Excelsior 
Springs, Missouri—One of the World’s Famous Health 
Resorts. Write today. No obligation. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
School of Nursing, Dept. M-8, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS— PROTECT YOUR IDEA with a Patent. 

Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write CLARENCE A. 
O'BRIEN and HARVEY JACOBSON, Registered Pat- 
ornare, 237-H Adams Building, Washington, 

















INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 
book, ‘‘Protect, Finance and Sell Your Invention.”’ 
No obligation. McMORROW AND BERMAN, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 102A Barrister Building, 
Washington, D. C 
PERSONAL 


SOLVE PROBLEMS WITH ONTOLOGY. Attract suc- 
cess, confidence, health, happiness, through secret 
mind power. Free booklet. Alexander Keene, 82-B, 
Sedalia, Missouri. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 
Service. LaCrosse, Wisc. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem. Wisconsin. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of 

our republic to the present day—from George 
Washington to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with 
facsimile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attrac- 
tive colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. 
Suitable for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


REMEDIES, TREATMENTS 


DEAFNESS. An amazingly successful Home Treat- 

ment. No hearing aids. No drugs. Small cost. 
Convincing literature. Duncan Institute, Ortega 
Station, Jacksonville, Florida. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers. 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHS. Large panoramic 
views of world’s greatest Capital—White House, Su- 
eme Court, and all other important Government 
fidings and points of interest. These authoritative 

photographic presentations should be in every home 

and school. Makes nice souvenir, birthday or party 
fts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin. or 
copies for a dollar bill Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 




















RHYME & REASON 





It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dyin senti- 
ment,—independence now and independ- 
ence forever. 


{DANIEL WEBSTER 


He dwells nowhere that dwells every- 
where. 


—MARTIAL 
a oO e 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever! 


3 —W ALTER SCOTT 


Without health life is not life; it is not 
living life. Without health life is only a 


state of languor and an image of death. 
—RABELAIS 


o c a 


I cannot conceive that (God) could make 
such a species as the human merely to live 
and die on this earth. If I did not believe 
in a future state, I should believe in no 


God. 
—JOHN ADAMS 
o co 


When you know a thing, to hold that 
you know it, and when you do not know it, 
to admit that you do not—this is true 


knowledge. 
—CONFUCIUS 





PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


John travels from A to B in 14 hours. 
At the time he starts, Henry starts from 
C, a point 10 miles farther from B 
than A is, and arrives at B at the same 
time as John, having gained 30 minutes 
in each 20 miles. How far is it from 
A to BP Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s: What is the 
price of eggs per dozen when three eggs 
more for 20 cents would reduce the 
price two and _ two-thirds cents per 
dozen? Let X equal the number of 
eggs for 20 cents at the first price. Then 

os X equals the price of one egg. And 

2 x 20 divided by X equals the price 

of a dozen eggs. Also X + 3 equals 

the number of eggs for 20 cents at the 

second or lower price. And 12 x 20 

divided by (X+3) equals the price of 
one dozen eggs. Therefore: 


12 x 20 12 x 20 
= ————— + 29/3 cents. 
X+$ X 


Reducing, X equals 15. And 12 
divided by X equals 16, the nove a 
one dozen eggs. 


a 


Smiles 


Winston Churchill, the story goes, 
was walking through the ruins of some 
blitzed streets when an old woman 


PATHFINDER 


eeted him. The Prime Minister aske: 
er how she felt after the night 0; 
bombing. “Well, there’s one thing 
about these air raids,” she replied chee: 
fully, “they do take your mind off the 


war. 


“What branch would you like to en 
list in?” the recruiting officer asked the 
prospective soldier. “What!” gasped 
the recruit. “You mean I can have my 
pick?” The recruiting officer nodded 
“Sure. You can choose anything but 
the Women’s Auxiliary Corps.” “Aw 
nuts,” muttered the youth. “I knew 
there was a catch somewhere.” 


The Officer Candidate Board at Fort 
MacArthur, so the story goes, when it 
examines a prospective officer usuall, 
includes a question on the parts of 
speech. One candidate was sitting at 
rigid attention, expecti ng the worst 
“Private Blank, do you know what a 
gerund is?” one of the examiners asked. 
The candidate relaxed. “Yes, sir,” he 
replied. “Then please explain it in your 
own words,” the examiner pursued. 
“Sir,” said the private, “a gerund is the 
new M-I semi-automatic rifle.” 


“Here’s a doctor says Hitler is suffer- 
ing from paranoia. What do you think? 

“I wouldn't know. I never touch the 
stuff.” 

“No, no. I mean he’s a paranoic and 
has hysteria.” 

“Yeh! I knew them Balkan countries 
wouldn’t do him no good.” 


— War Jobs & Civil Service — 
HELP WANTED 


TYPISTS .. 
ENGINEERS . 
INSPECTORS . ccs! 





For Young and Older Workers 


Thousands of U. 8S. Civil Service jobs to be filled b 
December, 1942! Uncle Sam, his desk loaded with 
war work, needs help from persons in every field 
clerical, mechanical and professional. 

Are you a stenographer? Or a typist? The Govern 
ment pays Junior Stenographers $1,440 a year, Junior 
Typists $1,260. 


There are plenty of good Civil Service jobs even for 
the untrained! Our 32-page booklet lists U. S. Civil! 
Service jobs in every field, stating requirements, sal- 
ary and type of test given. Tells how to apply, in- 


cludes sample tests, information on merit system 
raises, vacation. 












Send 16c fer your copy of ‘‘Getting a Job With 
the U. S. Government,”’ to PATHFINDER Home 
Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Also available at 16c each are the following: 
No. 129—‘‘The Meaning of Dreams.” 
No. 189—“‘Simple Cartooning Self-Taught.”’ 
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OMEN HAVE THEIR PLACE —and an 
important one it is, too—in Washington's 
official life. We were chatting the other day 
with Rhode Island’s bachelor Senator, Theo- 
dore Green, and he told a story about his 

entry into W ashington as Senator after serving as Governor 

of his State. “Who's going to be your hostess?” the reporters 
nquired. “Hostess?” he shot back, “hostess, do you have 
to have a hostess?” “Why, sure,” the reporters asserted. 
“Well,” retorted the Senator, “I guess I'll have to advertise 
for one,” thinking the incident closed. 

But the next day the newspapers carried the story, and 
the mails began to bring letters and pictures from, not only 
is native State, but fromr other States through the length 
ind breadth of the land. 

Before the deluge was over, the Senator had 200 appli- 
cations for hostesses, most of them with pictures, some of 
he applicants even sending their photographs in bathing 

iits. “Think of it!” said the Senator. 


x 2 @ 


“Come out to the old Rogue River, here in Oregon, for 
couple of weeks of fishing, ” writes ‘Frank Armstrong, a 
triendly subscriber, from Grant’s Pass, Oregon. “You'll for- 
et all about the troubles of war, and feel like a new man.” 
; adds, to which observation we lend hearty agreement 
together with our thanks. 
But it’s the PATHFINDER’s treadmill for us, even in 
ie hot and sultry summer months of Washington.’ 
We like fishing, and we've fished in many a stream in 
the South, the West, and the North. Our favorite spot, if we 
just tell, is Basswood Lake, up on the border of Minnesota’s 
\rrowhead country and Canada. There’s a body of water 
ith a couple of hundred miles of shoreline, indented with 
ountless bays—and plenty of fish. And we like the accom- 
1odations that our friend Jake Pete, of Ely, Minnesota, puts 
ip for us. He’s the owner of several cz tbin bos its, fitte d up in 
ompact, comfortable style, with a little “put-put” behind 
lways able to shift our “camp” to a different fishing ground. 
The last time we were out in good old Bi asswood, we took 
out a nice 22-pound lake trout. It gave us the biggest thrill 
since many years back when we caught an 11-pound ‘pick- 
erel, at the tender age of 10. 


. 2 fF 
The wedding of Harry Hopkins, the President's - 


hand man, and Mrs. Macy at the White House the other « Ly 
drew attention to Mr. Roosevelt's alter e go, the man of mys- 
tery who is so close to the Chief Executive. What manner 
of man is he? What are the virtues that briag him so close 
o the PresideritP We have known Mr. Hopkins many years, 
nd there is but one answer to his present pre- -eminent posi- 
ion: unquestioned, undying, unswerving loyalty—both per- 
onal and political. Th: at one word: loyalty, sums up, too, the 
eciprocal attitude of the President to his fidus Achates. 

Time was when there was another such in the White 
Horse, in the person of Louis McHenry Howe, the gnome- 
like, wracked and withered per$on whose whole mature life 
was devoted to promotion of the Roosevelt ambition. We 
knew him, too, in the days when the tide was running strong 
for the first-term election as President, of the New York Gov. 
ernor. Devoted to his task of adviser, he was canny, far- 
seeing and, despite his frail constitution, possessed unbound- 
ed energy. 

During the last year of his life, he spent most of his time 

n bed, part of the time under an oxygen tent. It was during 

this perfod that we had a little experie nce with him which, 

nerh: aps more than any other happening, indicated his great 
suspicion of almost everything. 

We were traveling in China, and making a visit to Hang- 
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Between 
You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


chow, some hundred-odd miles southwestward from Shang- 
hai, we went to see a Chinese monaste ry. The way up to the 
temple was long and arduous, coolies carrying us in swing- 
ing chairs the last few thousand feet into the cloud- topped 
peaks. We viewed the statues of the gods, among W hich was 
one labeled Marco Polo, probably so designated to win at- 
tention from the occasional American or European tourists 
who penetrated to the sacred temples. 

We noticed a number of monks around, so we asked them 
would it be possible to have a prayer written out for a friend 
of ours. They agreed to do so, and the oldest—and fattest 
—of them procured paper and ink and brush, He wrote out a 
six or seven column prayer in Chinese characters, Finishing 
it, he held it up so that ‘all could see and admire, 

We emptied our pockets of all the silver coins we had, 
amounting to perhaps a dollar and sixty-five cents, American 

value, and distributed them to the monks st: nding around, 
Tucking the prayer into a pocket, we sent it later ‘to Wash- 
ington, addressing it to Margaret Durand, Howe's secretary. 

Returning to W ashington, months later, we inquired one 
day at the White House of Miss Durand about the prayer. 
She acknowledged its receipt. “Do you know what Mr. 
Howe did with it?” she asked, “If you won't breathe a word 
of it to anyone, I'll tell you. He sent it over to the State 
Departme nt to have it translated!” 


KR? 2 


The other day we attended the celebration of the seven- 
tieth birthday of King Haakon, of Norway, at the Norwegian 
embassy here. We saw D: aisy Harriman, our former Minister 
to Norway, receive the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Olav 
from Ambassador Morgenstierne, and we saw hosts of diplo- 
mats and officials representing colorful Washington. 

One huddle that seemed particularly earnest—Ambassa- 
dor Litvinov of Soviet Russia and Madame Litvinov in close 
conversation with Leon Henderson, OPA chieftain. When 
we saw the price czar later, we said: “You looked so earnest, 
Leon, it could just as well have been a plot.” 

“No, it wasn’t,” he replied, “if you want to know what we 
were talking about, it was—bridge.” 


x * * 


Our friend, the companionable and erudite Ambassador 
from Turkey, Mehmet Muner Ertegun, has an interesting 
hobby. In a corner of his palatial embassy he has a desk 
with a vise, pliers, and the other accoutrements of a je -wel- 
er’s work bench. He spends his spare time making je -welry. 
His stock in trade is silver wire, and from that he fashions a 
variety of articles, tie clasps, cuff links and clips—all a product 
of his own hands and his own designs. 


tS 


We had an evening with our good friend, vibrant Henry 
Kaiser, from the West, and it’s a tonic, we can assure you. 
In the muddle of Washington, with its dog-eat-dog attitude 
at times, it’s refreshing, to say the least, to find an unselfish 
mind devoted to the big co-operative task of winning 


the war. 
Sel. 










































































% BUSINESS IS 
9 GOING AHEAD 


9 
Zaa_/ New Opportunities Are Opening Up! 


7 


Now! Right At Your Bingertips rm 
HUNDREDS OF THINGS YOU NEED TO 
KNOW FOR A BUSINESS CAREER! 


- 
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business world in any way whatsoever. 7 
amazing volume—so huge that it is nearly 
inches thick and weighs nearly 3% pounds 
so admirably arranged that it is a ‘““Handso: 
Reference Library’’ for everyone from top e 
ecutive down, and also a “Self Study Course 
Business” for everyone who wants to prepa 
for a new or better position. Never before | 
a single volume contained so much practic. 
easy-to-find business information—the part 
table of contents shown here gives but a / 
of the surprise in store for you as you t: 
page after page and exclaim breathle: 
“Yes! At last, they’ve made the book I 
always needed!”’ 


Fr YOU are one of the many ambitious peo- 

ple who have been held back by lack of 
business opportunities in recent years, NOW 
is the time to GET STARTED! War time 
conditions mean more jobs, mofe promotions, 
and better salaries to the person who is qual- 
ified by training. Already, in many lines, there 
is a SHORTAGE of applicants for positions 
that require SPECIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 





To help you to seize the golden opportunity 
that expanding business offers today—an op- 
portunity that may not come again in another 
decade or a quarter of a century—a marvelous 
new book has been prepared, In clear, non- 
technical language that anyone can under- 
stand, it covers the entire field of business 
principles and practice. Its 1,000 pages are a 
storehouse literally bursting with specific in- 
structions, facts, figures, brilliant ideas and 
suggestions on every kind of problem that can 
confront the person who is connected with the 





And everything is absolutely authoritative! A 
staff of experts selected from business collez 
instructors and writers has written this vol 
umé under the editorship of Alexander [ 
Sheff, Principal of the famous Eastern Bu 

: ness and Secretarial School, New York Ci 

a al 


— 


20 VOLUMES IN ONE! A Mighty Reference 
Work for Everyone in Business and a 
Complete Home Study Business College for 
Everyone Who Wants a Well-Paid Position 


Where else could you get such comprehensive instruction In all these Business College Sub- 
jects — and for only $2.39? Look over this brief outline showing the wide scope of this great 
book — and see how easy each subject in made for you! 


f AN AMAZING BARGAIN 
he Send No Money 
ae Examine 5 Days Free 


: This big volume 815x6 inches with smart 
green cioth binding, titled and decorated with 
all the color and brilliance of gold, would have 
to sell for well over $5.00 if published in an 
ordinary quantity edition of a thousand copies 






























or so. But we sell huge quantities of books 
through plain fact-telling announcements like 
this, which allows us to make special arrange- 
ments with the publishers, bringing our costs 
way down. That is why we can sell this brand 
new, amazingly helpful giant book direct-to- 
you for only $2.39. Send no money. After 
examining the book A FULL WEEK FREE. 
return it if you wish, for full refund. Mail 
the form below now! 


keep 


USE THIS E-Z ORDER FORM 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 

2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Please send me Business College Self-Taught. When thie 
postman delivers it to me I will deposit with him only $2.39 
plus the few cents postage. I will examine the book for 7 
days with the understanding that if for any reason I am not 
completely satisfied, [ may return it to you and you will 
immediately refund my money in full. 


Name 


Address 


City : state 

c! . sin » ) WITTE this coupon, in wt 
case WE will pay the postage—YOU save, Same return 
and refund privilege applies, of course, 
eo ae ae ee ee ee om a8 OP ee es a ee er or 6S GR Yn OP os oe em me en ee 


lf you 
decide to 


it 
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1. PITMANIC SHORTHAND— More successful peo- 
ple have entered business trough learning shorthand 
than any other way. And now you can learn, right af 
home, through the very latest improved methods 
used in up-to-date business colleges. 


2. TYPEWRITING— Your shorthand is only as good 


as your typewriting. By following the easy instruc- 
tions in this book, you will attain perfection in type- 
writing much sooner than you can imagine. 

3. BOOKKEEPING — Learning Bookkeeping through 
using the simple principles in this volume ia even easier 
than learning Shorthand and Typewriting. 

4. BUSINESS ENGLISH—“A stenographer is as 
good as his, or her, English."’ This book will enable you 
to improve your Business English until you can meet 
any possible demands. * 

5. BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE— Today, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing is almost a science. You learn it 
thor ly in this book —are equipped to handle every 
kind of correspondence. 

6. BUSINESS MATHEMATICS — This subject, 
shows you many useful short cuts with res; how to. 
use graphs; how to figure commissions, taxes, insur- 
ance, e@tc., etc. 

7. BUSINESS LAW—~It is just as necessary for you 
to know law when in business as to know traffic rules 
when driving. You will find it fascinating to learn the 
legal side of contracts, sales, etc. 

8. BUSINESS ECONOMICS— You cannot ever hb 

to conduct your own business succersfully without ¢. 
information given in these fundamental subjects. 

9%. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICE 
—If you hope to become an executive, you must under- 
stand how the business is built; how it runs. 3 sub- 
ject shows you clearly and thoroughly 

10. BUSINESS ETIQUETTE AND PERSONALITY 
—The human values making for success, covered in 
the most fascinating details: how to dress, what not 
to wear, what not to say, etc., etc 


il. RECEPTIONIST AND SWITCHBOARD— 
When you have learned the technique of the telephone, 
as given in these lessons, you may easily become ia- 
valuable to your employer 


12. FILING AND INDEXING—Business is just as 
eager to secure really competent file clerks as to get 
fast, accurate stenographers. Here you learn all latest 
methods. 


13. BUSINESS MACHINES AND APPLIANCES— 
You may find this instruction in using Adding. Cal- 
culating, Duplicating, Addressing, Dietating, Book- 
keeping and Billing machines indispensable. 


14. SECRETARIAL TRAINING—No ovher subject 
ean contribute so much to & stenographer's rise 
toward success, and this section covers secretan® 
training com pletely. 

315. A GUIDE TO CIVIL SERVICE—Opportunities 
in this field are diess, but you must know the 
practical procedure you get in this indispensable 
chapter. 

16. HOW TO GET A POSITION—Tried and tested 
ways to answer want ads successfully; write winning 
letters of application; sell yourself in person, ete., eto. 
17. BUSINESS FACTS AND FIGURES— Whereand 
how to get information of all sorts. Anything @ seo- 
retary is expected to know, instantly 

18. BUSINESS AND LEGAL FORMS— You may be 
ex pected to know the correct form for a lease, purchase 
order, power-of-attorney, deed, mortgage, etc. This 
book shows you. 

1%. DI ONARY OF BUSINESS TERMS—Liter- 
ally hundreds of special business words and phrases 
defined and explained. 


20. SELF-TESTING EXAMINATIONS—Just the 
kind of test questions that your prospective employer 
may ask, to test the scope of your business training 


Waste No More Time! Mail This Form of Oncel 








